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American Book Company’s New Books 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader 
A Manual of English Literature 


Being typical selections from some of the best British and. 


American authors, from Shakespeare to the present time, chrono- Ciples of Execution and Expression. 
cloth, 192 pages. Illustrated. ; 


logically arranged, with biographical and critical sketches, numerous 
notes, etc. By Gerorce R. Catucart. Containing ninety-two 


portraits. x+541 pages. Just out. ‘ R . ‘ $1.15. | 


“The idea of the compiler has been to provide the means of acquiring a fair knowledge of 
English Literature for those who may not be able to pursue a regular course of study on the 
subject, and he has very successfully carried out his plan. Although so largely made up of 
selections, the volume shows plainly the excellent literary taste and judgment of Mr. Cathcart, 
and affords a view of his own mind not less clear than it would be if every word between the 
covers were the product of his individual thought. It is a book with a purpose and a good one 
at that, and proves what talent can do in a field where the ordinary mind finds nothing but a 
opportunity to thrash old straw. Mr. Cathcart’s Literary Reader 1s a book which can be not 
only read but also studied with profit, and this cannot be said of more than a very small 
proportion of the volumes daily making their appearance.”—7Zroy Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 


Armstrong & Norton’s 
Laboratory Manual of Chemistry 


By James E. Armstronc and James H, Norton. 12mo. Cloth, 
° 50 cents. 


144 pages. . . . 
Presents one hundred and sixty-four experiments in Chemistry. Apparatus employed is 
adequate yet simple. Illustrations and diagrams are numerous and handsomely engraved. 
Biank pages fer notes alternate with printed matter. The book is well made and cheap. 


| 


Tlorris’s Physical Training 


in the Public Schools 


An Eclectic System of Exercises, including the Delsartean Prin- 
By R: Anna Morris. 8vo, 

‘ : ; , $1.00. 

“It is difficult to supply from a printed text such a description of the use of the body as will 
enable the teacher to train the pupils on the best system of physical exercises giving both 
increasing strength and grace to the frame which the soul must inhabit during its life on earth. 
| This work is executed with rare skill and must be helpful even to the most experienced leader 
| in the drill necessary to this important accomplishment.”—ournal of Commerce, New York, 


May 3, 1892. 


Baker’s Manual of Elementary 


| Music, with Song Blank 


| By Everetr L. Baker, Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 40 pages, size 74% x 9% inches. Three 
Numbers: No. 1 for lower grades, No. 2 for intermediate grades ; 
'No. 3 for higher grades. . ‘ . > Each, 25 cents. 


These Blanks can be used in connection with any text-book or system of music instruction. 
Pages with printed staff lines are provided for the transcription of songs, choruses, etc., and for 
other exercises in writing music. 

Progressive illustrated catechetical lessons on the elements of vocal music run through all 
the books. 

Careful printing, good paper, and an attractive appearance are characteristics of the series. 


Any of these books will be mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of price. Specially favor- 


able terms for introduction made known on 


‘ipeiniat AMERICAN BOOK COrPPANY 


Chicago 


application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Please mention 
JOURNAL OF 
EDvUOATION. 





A CompcerE COURSE OF STUDY in ENGLISH. | 


Spelling, Language, Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature. 
By BEED & KELLOGG, 


The many years experience in teaching English, and the careful study that Messrs. 
Reed & Keilogg have given the various methods of instruction, have peculiarly well qualified them 
to frame a Complete Course of Study in English for American Schools. 4 . 

Their publishers have therefore induced them to outline such a course beginning in the grades 
below those in which a text book can be used to advantage, and continuing on through elementary 
language, spelling, grammar, composition, rhetoric, and English literature. 

As the work is now in the hands of the printers, it will be ready long before the close of schools, 
and may be of interest as offering suggestions to superintendents, principals, and teachers laying 
out their work in English for next year, 

The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of this Course, free of charge, to those who may 


express their wish to see it. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


H. I. SMITH. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES. 

THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. | Composition. 

Sheldon’s Arithmetics. | A New Series of German Text-Books, 

Sheldon’s Algebras. By Prof. H. J. & J. A. SCHMITZ. 

Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic! Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. Hill’s Elements of Logic. [sition. 

Olney’s New Elementary Geometry. | ill’s Elements of Psychology. 

Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi-| Shaw’s New History of Eng. Literature 
losophy. [New Ed.] |The Great English Writers, by Dr. Backus. 

| Avery’s Blements of Natural Philosophy.) Wayland’s Political Economy. Revised. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. |Chapin’s First Principles of Political 

Avery's Complete Chemistry. |  Beonomy. 

Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. kK. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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= — » ESTERBROOKECO. \ 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE ——SXCunAUrEssionAuren 


EsTeERBROOK’S CELEBRATED No. A1 PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


oints, and is very elastic; Just the st 
It nae eee clots Witheus” Prive pace oh ME Ask your stationer for them, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


is complete without them. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


EVERY SCHOLAR SHOULD USE 


yle a writing master must have and scholars appreciate. No school 
or place them on your requisitions. 


26 John St., New York. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL oF Methods, Language, Science, Music, Ete. 


8th Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y——Three Weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 19. _ 


FACULTY AND DEPARTMENT™ 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGICS. 
Dr. E. WHIPK, KX siuosrintendens of Sch» ns Cracinnati, Ohio. 
METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 
GrorRGE IL. ALM ton, Suosrinfendeut of Senoots. Newton, Mass. 
METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES F. Kina. Peia:pal Deard ora Ssnoo, Boston, Mass. 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
R. 0. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Kosten, Mass. 
METHODS IN PRIMARY WORE. 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supery Prim Senhools. Minueapolis, Minn. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
R. OC. METCALF, Supervisor of Schovis, Boston, Mass. 
HISTORY. 
W.F Gorpy, Principal t+rammar School. Hartford. Ct. 
KINDERGARTEN WORK AND METHODS. 
Miss CAROLINE i. HaVeN. Felix adler’s Sehool, New York City. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Prof. AUSTIN U. APGAR, Normai School, Trenton, N. J. 
BOTANY. 
Elementary aud Advanced Classes. 
Prof. AUSTIN ©. APGA®%, Normal School. Trenton. N. J. 
ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Prof. H. R RousseuL. Milleville, Pa. 
ZOOLOGY. 
Elementary aud Advan‘ed Classes. 
Prof Awstin C APGAR, Normal School, Trenton. N. J 


DRAWING. 
HEMAN P SmiTu. formerly Head Drawing Teacher of Brooklyn. 
Prot. Henry T. BAILEY, State Art Director of Massachusetts. 
Miss W. BerTHA HINTzZ, late of the Boston Normai School, 
Mr. N. L Besxey, Supervisor of Drawing, Lynn, Mass. 
Miss ELLA L RICHARDSON, late [nst. Conductor of State of N. Y. 
Several classes, not conflictin7 in time, each three weeks. 
GYMNASTICS. 
W. J. BALLARD. Supertutendsat o! Schools, Jamaica, L. I, 
METHODS IN PENMANSHIP. 
LyMAN D. Smita, Teacher of Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Dr. THomas Hum«. University of North Carolina. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
W. J. BALLABD, Suverinteudent of schoois, Jamaica, L. I, 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Prof, EDMUND F SAwy«se, Boston, Mass. 
PHYSICS. 
With Laboratory Work in Home-Made Apparatus. 
Prof. H * Russe, Milleville, Pa. 
READING AND ELOCUTION. 
Henry L. SouTHWICK O.M, Kmersop %chol of Oratory, Boston. 
SUPERVISORY WORE. 
Dr. E. E, Warre Superintendent ALDRICH, Supervisor METOALF, 
Miss ARNOLD, Dr Hume, Professors ApGaR and BAILEY, 
Supts. FE A. Cook. WILLIAMS, and others 





STATE MANAGERS. 


JOHN A. HARTIGAN, 1942 Carroll street, 8t. Paul, Minn.— 
All States west of the Mississippi. 

GEO. W. KENNEDY, Fair Haven, Vt.—State of Vermont. 

W. D. WEAVER, Marion, Ind.—State of Indiana. 

Prof. ED. P. SAMPSON, Principal Thornton Academy, Saco, Me.— 
State of Maine. 

WM. F. GORDY, Principal Grammar School, Hartford, Conn.— 
State of Connecticut. 

JAMES M. SAWIN, Principal Point St. Grammar School, Provi- 
dence, R. I.—State of Rhode Island. 

ISAAC COPP, Hillsborough Bridge, N. H.—State of N. Hampshire. 

CHAS. J. MAJORY, East Orange, N. J.—State of New Jersey. 

GEO. H. HASTINGS, Fitchburg, Mass.— Worcester County. 

Prof HENRY R RUSSELL, Miliville, Pa. —State of Pennsylvania. 

JULIA S JONES, Box 206, Dover, Del.—State of Delaware. 

ADDIE R. TREAT, Roanoke, Va.—State of Virginia. 

ADA. V. HARRIS, Muskegon, Mich.—State of Michigan. 

Prin. F. D. BOYNTON. Webster, Monroe County, N. Y.— 
Western New York. 

Supt. J. I. FOUST, Wilson, N. C.—S‘ate of North Carolina. 

Supt. T. J. SIMMONS, Dawson, Go.—State of Georgia. 








S@” Board, $4,00 to $5.00 per week. 
BS” Large discounts given to clubs om tuitions and on 


70-page circular now ready. 


combination of studies. t 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥., 
CHAS, F, KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., j Managers 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & GO. 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, &e. 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 
fust issued 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


(JOLD MEDA 


Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 





ame 





The Elliott Cresson Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


447 and 449 Kast 52d St., 
NEW YORK. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x12 g4.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO, 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


J. LL. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Foot Power 


Barnes’ Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
one sfoneal se ing 
chools. 
prices to Educational Institutions. we 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES Co., 
049 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
2 Romerset Street, Boston 


[2] 





















WANTED, 
Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of New York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang System), Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary. $450. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September. a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—apv American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 and 
home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 
cution, who has the skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who is also well a to teach classes in 
English studies. Salary or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


HEN WHKITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 




















Literary Workers, Teachers, Students 


By excessive mental labor use up their vital energy faster than food can supply. 


y CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is an essential Food to Brain and Nerves. 
Its basis, the phosphoid eiement of the ox-brain and the embryo of 
wheat. Of special value for the relief of all forms of nervous derange- 
, ments, loss of nervous force, failure of memory and brain power, night 
sweats, and all weaknesses, whether caused by disease, worry, excitement, or mental over- 
work, Invaluable to delicate women, weakly children, and the aged. Send to us for de- 


scriptive pamphlet (free). 
RC4 G 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, price 50 cts. 


None genuine without this signature: gg". ; 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 











PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
ELECTRICAL, and £ 
CHEMICAL | Your Orders 4 
APPARATUS. | NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Cataiogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 














1 il int we 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
Philosophical Instruments for Sale. 


Over 200 articles belonging to the estate of the late Prof. E. L. Avery, of Brooklyn, New York, includ 
ing two Kiectrical Machines, with Leyden Jars and other apparatus for explaining the effeet of atmospheric 
eleetricity; Air Pump with glass receivers, Theodolyte, Level, Celestial Globe, Microscope aud Objects, 
Magic Lantern with movable astronomical Slides, Orrery, and over one hundred smaller articles adaptea 


for use in schools. 
On exhibition, after May ist at MAUGER & AVERY’S, 
564 Atlantic Avenue, Boston (near N. Y. & N. E. R.R. Depot ) 


J 








GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS 
OSEPH G 


ILLOTT S 302, 204, 604 HF, 351, 
& and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
. 
hristopher olumbus 
) 
Be Sa 
Of EListorical Value. 

COLUMBUS will be the watchword for the next eighteen months ; schools everywhere will 
honor his memory. The great need at the present time is a good Schoolroom Portrait. 
Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard College, and other experts on Columbian Art, pro- 
nounce the Giovo woodcut portrait of Columbus the only one which can with any degree of 
certainty be considered authentic. 


; We have just published an excellent reproduction of this work of art 
inches ; printed on heavy paper suitable for framing. Price, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


1. We will send the Journal of Education 2. We will send the American 
(weekly, $2.50 a year) for one year,| (monthly, $1.00 a year) for oan eae 
orn = cong 7 — “dite en Portrats and a copy of the Schoolroom Portrait 
of Columbus (price, , to one ad-| of Columbus (price, $1.00 : 
dress for $2.65. Greea for an $ ), to one ad 








A PORTRAIT OF 








» Size, 20x 24 


These offers are good to old subscribers as well as new. 
Addreas 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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The finest quality of Bells for ¢ ‘hurches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices, 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina\ 
curein lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 
nO 88'Ve: no suppository. A victim trie. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


4 ip vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, Kew York City, N.Y. 


OPIUM 














Musical. far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Obaseben. &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. 1. STEPHENS. Labanon.Ohio 





That AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
OTHERS Of Serofulous Diseases, 
Eruptions, Boils, Eezema, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Catarrh should be cou. 
vincing that the same course of 
treatment WILL CURE You. All 


that has been said of the wonderful 
cures effected by the use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


during the past 50 years, truthfully 
applies to-day. It is, in every sense, 
The Superior Medicine. Its cura 
tive properties, strength, effect, and 
flavor are always the same; and for 
whatever blood diseases AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is taken, they yield to 
this treatment. When you ask for 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


don’t be induced to purchase any of 
the worthless substitutes, which are 
mostly mixtures of the cheapest in- 
gredients, contain no sarsaparilla, 
have no uniform standard of ap 
pearance, flavor, or effect, are blood- 
purifiers in name only, and are of- 
fered to you because there is more 
profit in selling them. ‘Take 


YER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


CURES 


VACATION: 
WHERE AND HOW. 


Tired teachers 
ee. are debating the 
em. question : Where 
" matters little, 
How demands 
consideration. 


a4 Why not try it awheel ? 
“=? The finest exercise and 
most enjoyable pastime. 
Better than hunting or 
fishing ; healthier than 
lolling in a bammock; 
cheaper than a horse. No 
need to say so if you have 
tried it, and one trial wil! 
convince any one. 


Shall we heip you select a machine? Call 
nearest Columbia Agency and get a Catalogue 
or two stamps will secure it by mail. 







at 


POPE MEG. CO., 
228 Columbus Ave., 
Branch Houses : BOSTON 


12 Warren St., New York, 
291 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 
Fsctory, Hartford, Conn. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
518 WuHiItTNey Block. 


Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern. 
Bought, Sold, or Exchange®: 
Iadian Implements of War from any country, 5¢4 pS 
Skulls, Stone. Bone, or Wood Idols or Carvings 
Stone Arrow Points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mor‘ar 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old potter) 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arre rin 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious ecail 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Minci™ 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New i pn 
Australia, and the United States. Corresponce™ 




























WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
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solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CO... 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, (4! 
FOR SALE, in 

A fine new Hammond Typewriter, at a bar7? 
Apply to EiraM OROUTT. 
(Room 5,) 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
PENSAE DISCIPULI. 


BY PERSIS E. DARROW. 
Lay aside the books of science ; 
Pat my Latin out of sight ; 
I am tired, I cannot study; 
Lat me be a child to-night. 


Books are precious friends and faithful, 
Bat they cannot take your hand; 
They can tell you each his story, 
Bat yours cannot understand. 


Books cannot with eyes of hazel 
Look into your own, my dear; 
They can speak in every language, 
Bat no answer can they hear. 


Oh, I’m sick for sound of voices, 
And for laughter sweet and low! 

For thess orators are tonguelesa, 
And these friends no smile bestow. 


Tarn the light a little lower; 

Draw your chair up close to mine; 
Let us talk a while together 

And forget L. Catiline. 


We'll forget the songs of Virgil, 
Master poet though he be, 

And recall the lays of childhood, 
Dearer far to you and me. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


James MacAuisrer, Pa D., Philadelphia: The prob- 
lem for every civilized nation today is how the largest 
amount of intellectual development can be given to the in- 
dustrial population. 


Supr A. P. Marsur, Worcester, Mass.: It is not 
right to compel attendance at school at the expense of 
health or to the neglect of other or more important 
duties, for the sake of a good showing on the school 
register. 


Pror. Jacos Cooper, Rutgers College: All instruc- 
tion and discipline should be pursued with a view to make 
men better all around. Hence the discipline in knowl- 
edge must not be severed from the culture in religious 
trath. 


Henry Sastn, Jowa: There is a growing tendency in 
the state to demand of the primary teacher the highest 
qualifications, and a more careful study along the line of 
primary work than along that of the high school or 
college. 


S. B. SHory, Chairman Com. on Music, Lynn, Mass. 
The advantages of the study of music in our public 
schools reaches the higher and better nature, cheers and 
inspires the pupils and cultivates in the children a taste 
that otherwise might never have been developed. 


Tomas Hitt, LL.D.: Children are usually incapable 
of comprehending the force of an argument before the 
age of fourteen. and yet we continually find the schools 
attempting to teach children at the age of six or seven to 
reason, to the total neglect of both observation and im- 
agination. 

N. A. Carxiys, New York City— Standards for a 
Teacher's Work: The degree of fitness for securing the 
trae purpose of education, development of self-activity and 
power in the pupil, determines the character of the teach- 
The character of the work is the measure of 





er’s work. 
its value. 





ARITHMETIC: SKELETON OR LIVING BODY? 


BY CHARLES W. DEANE, 
Principal Indiana, Pennsylvania, Normal School, 


Some years ago the pedagogue was one evening seated 
at his desk examining papers in arithmetic handed in by 
his pupils during the day. Hearing a rattling sound he 
looked up and beheld a most horrible skeleton ; his toes, 
the nine digits, and one was naught ; his feet, the multi- 
plication tables; his legs, notations of mo+t prodigious 
growth, billions, trillions, quadrillions, quintillions, and 
for aught I know, waltzillions and schottischillions ; his 
spinal column, the most complex of complex fractions ; 
his ribs, interminable decimals; his upper extremities, 
circulating decimals of great length; his skull, square 
and cube root; his horrid jaw grinning with rapid addi- 
tion tables. Dry bones! with rules for joints, but with- 
out one particle of living flesh or coursing blood,—dead ! 
totally dead ! 

The pedagogue was appalled at the terrible apparition, 
and having no other weapon in reach, hurled Swinton’s 
language book at his skull. This was but the opening 
shot to a long cannonade that has been kept up ever 
since. Language! language! too much arithmetic! too 
much arithmetic ! 

I offer no disparagement to language work. 
quite as enthusiastic over the modern methods of teaching 
language as the most radical anti-arithmetic map can be ; 
and yet I regard arithmetic as one of the most practical 
of school subjects; practical as a means of mind develop- 
ment, practical because of its value in the every-day busi- 
ness of life. But when I see it skeletonized in abstract 
calculations, I do not wonder at the war waged against it. 

I wonder if those teachers who require pupils to spend 
their time at school in rolling numerical boulders, have 
ever estimated the real amount of abstract mental work 
necessary to arithmetical calculations ? 

Permit me to present the following estimate: Addi- 
tion and subtraction are fully taught by modern methods 
below twenty. 9-+ 9 is the highest addition problem 
the child is ever called upon to perform in written work. 
Through our notation, the pupil can as readily see that 
26 and7 are 33, as that 6 and 7 are 13. ‘(I can find but 
eight combinations in addition with which the child need 
to have difficulty. 

Maltiplication groups all its difficulties in a few com- 
binations. That terrible multiplication table, which took 
up so much room on the early tablets of my memory, 
recites but thirty-six facts. Of these only twenty-eight 
have any claim whatever upon the memory; and the ex- 
perience of every teacher will bear witness that not more 
than ten of these are at all difficult for pupils to re- 
member distinctly. 

Division, while presenting more difficulty than any 
other of the processes, does not present such a vast field 
of stady and research as to require four or five years in 
its mastery. The pupil is never called upon in written 
work to perform a greater mental operation than giving 
the result of 81+ 9; and with the proper use of his 
knowledge of multiplication, no great new difficulty is 
presented. " 

The above represents all the mental abstract work 
the pupil is called upon to do in written arithmetic. Is 
there enough to warrant teachers in covering their black- 
boards with nonillions multiplied by sextillions, decil- 
lions divided by quadrillions, ete. ? 

Abstract calculations are to arithmetic what picks 
and shovels are to railroad engineering. what hammer 
and nails are to architecture. Arithmetic consists of 
five essential operations: Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, and thought, of which the last is chief. 
Very little time needs to be spent on the first four, as in 
the mathematical operation of the fifth they are all em- 
ployed. The tendency of many teachers is to develop 
the first four grown up with the fifth yet in babyhood. 
To keep the thought abreast, much practical work must 


I am 


No arithmetic contains a sufficient number of 
practical problems. The teacher of any grade must 
make lesson after lesson of them. This takes work, but 
teaching means work. The teacher who asks “ What 
will 8 acres of land cost at $479 an acre?” gives the 
same drill in abstract work as the one who directs the 
pupil to multiply 479 by 8. At the same time she gives 
an opportunity for the exercise of thought. 


be given. 


Hence, aside from the limited drill necessary in teach- 
ing the processes of written work, the arithmetic practice 
of pupils should consist in solving and analyzing practical 
problems. 








COLLEGE ORATORY. 


BY CHARLES FISKE. 

Possibly few persons, save perhaps the much-abused 
mother-in-law and the fictitious summer girl, have fur- 
nished more opportunities for the cheap wit of the news- 
paper paragraphist than the so-called callow college 
student, and possibly no one of the student’s weaknesses 
has been more ridiculed than his oratory. The June 
commencements furnish abundant material for the ob- 
servant funny writers, and the student, his essay, its 
matter and its manner, are scoffed at unmercifully. As 
in most cases where the humorist and newspaper wit find 
their peculiar field for fan, so, here, there is just enough 
of truth in the pictures they draw to make the likeness 
easily recognized. Too often the average college senior 
is a young man who has spent his four years in study but 
has learned about as much about the practicalities of life 
as is shown in the mock commencement orations of the 
newspapers, and knows just as much about the proper 
delivery of his speech as his grandiloquent cousin of the 
comic weeklies. Much of the fault, of course, may be 
naturally attributed to his immaturity and inexperience ; 
but is not more of it the result of false teaching or lack 
of any teaching whatever ? 

Very rarely, in the best of our colleges, does the 
student receive proper training in eratory ; very rarely, 
in most colleges, does he receive any training worth 
mentioning. What he learns about public speaking he 
learns at the meetings of his college fraternity and liter- 
ary societies; his teachers are himself and his fellow 
members, and too often he succeeds only in fixing firmly 
upon himself faults and mannerisms which years of work 
and practice in after life will not remove. His college 
orations he prepares himself; his gestures he himself 
suggests ; his action, usually stiff and unnatural, he must 
leave to his own inéxperience to decide. He rattles off 
to his professor, a speech, either over-loaded with all the 
dramatic furbelows his fancy can suggest, or barren of 
any attempt to suit the spirit and style to the subject. 
He is “ marked ” and permitted to depart, with hardly a 
word of advice or criticism, only to repeat the perform- 
ance next time, his errors becoming habits and his only 
hope of guidance being the hints his own good sense may 
receive from the faults or merits of his fellow speakers. 
If he receives any instruction at all, as to matter or de- 
livery, it is limited to an occasional hint that this refer- 
ence to Greece be accompanied by a backward movement 
of the arm, or that sentence about America be marked 
by a sweeping gesture of both hands, supposed to indi- 
cate the broad expanse of our national domain. He is 
not told how to cultivate an appearance of ease, nor how 
te be natural and unaffected; he is not shown how a 
slight movement of the head or hand may lend more im- 
pressiveness than a gesture that exercises every muscle of 
his youthful body; he is not taught wherein his oration 
lacks strength, how the arrangement of the arguments 
might be improved, where a climax suggested by the 
thought itself might have been introduced with good ef- 
fect ; where a magnificently meaningless mass of almost 





synonymous words should have been condensed intoashort, 
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sharp, and effective sentence of five or six monosyllables. 
Recently, educators have been giving more attention to 
the instruction of youth in the practice of public speak- 





rather than sound common sense, and with a predilection 
for the praise of Grecian art and Roman glory rather 
than the more serious if less sounding talk of the prac- 


ing, and more practical methods have been tried. Much /tical questions of the present. Teachers now agree that 
remains, however, tu be done. It should be recognized|the student should be urged to confine himself to ques- 
first of all that it will be found better to teach a few/tions of the times, and the tendency is to allow him the 
things well than to fail at teaching many things. Too/utmost liberty in the treatment of his subjects, even if 
much has been required of students in some colleges. |they be political. Better, they say, a triad on protection 


The miserable attempts at speech-making displayed by 
the lower classmen at colleges is proof of the nonsense 


or free trade, which is original and in which the student 
has that intense belief that goes with youth, than a wishy- 


of requiring these men to deliver original speeches. The|washy talk which doesn’t say or mean anything and 
task of writing these speeches is, alone, enough to frighten|shows that the student has done little but study the en- 


the average freshman and sophomore, and when he is re-| cyclopedia. 


quired to commit them to memory and deliver them, he 


Extemporaneous speaking has also proved a most val- 


gives up in despair or does the work without much|uable method of training, giving the students confidence, 
thovght or care as to how he does it. Teachers are dis-| rapidity of thought and readiness and force in expression, 
posed to limit the delivery of original compositions to the/| ease in delivery, and a due appreciation of the need of 
older classmen and to require from the younger men sim-| brevity as a source of strength. In some of our schools 
ply declamations of the speeches of others. But) this has been made the chief method of oratorical train- 
even here, with large classes, and with scores of original| ing in the last years of student life, and it has been found 
speeches delivered by as many different students, the most| most effective in teaching the student once for all, what 
faithful of teachers will find themselves unable to do|sooner or later he will otherwise learn to his sorrow, that 
justice to the work. Why not, then, require the|in these days our people are intensely business-like, and 
students to memorize and deliver the same passage, or at|that if he would influence such a people he must employ 
least why not announce to each class three or four | business-like methods even ia his oratory. 


familiar passages, any one of which a student may select 


While speaking of methods of work it should not be 


for declamation? The object should be to have all| forgotten that more depends on the teacher than on the 
make a thorough study of this common declamation, the |system. He must give lectures to the students on ora- 
teacher at the same time suggesting methods of work. | tory, he must tell them how to speak, how to bring out 
The constant drill the students would receive in hearing |the voice, how to act, how to fill in every detail that 
one speech delivered over and over again by different|makes a finished oration. He must criticise and aid 
men, in seeing various meanings drawn out by the sev- |each student particularly, and must be a man thoroughly 
eral speakers, and in having the criticisms of the teacher | competent to do himself what he is teaching others to do. 


on the various interpretations, would be a practice worth 


It is to be hoped that the importance of this work will 


the delivery of a dozen original compositions, and inval-|be recognized, that proper attention will be given to it, 
uable in showing the student how he should study, word|that these new methods of training will be more generally 
by word and phrase by phrase, every speech he delivers.|seized upon by our college tutors, and that the advance 
The fact that several speeches are announced gives to/lately begun will lead to larger results. We may then 
every man the opportunity of selecting what may suit his|expect our students to learn more about public speaking 
peculiar genius, and so the plan has all the advantages of | that need not be so quickly unlearned, and at our college 
that by which the students are given a free choice of |}commencements we shall see less sawing of the air and 
orations, while at the same time the faults of such a sys-jhear fewer hackneyed references to Washington and 
tem are avoided and students are not permitted to spend| Napoleon, Greece and Rome, and the glories of atcient 
their time over the trivial and childish declamations they | Athens. 


may find in a poor collection. Suppose, for example, a 
class of young men should take Patrick Henry’s famous 
speech, so dear to every student’s heart, for such a study. 
Worn as it is, and unlike our calm and staid oratory of 
to day, familiar as all may be with its sounding phrases, 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY COL. N. W. BINGHAM, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The only commendable purpose in the punishment of 


how much would be learned about it, and how much| children is to prevent the commission of offences and to 
about true oratory, by a proper study of it. Biographers/ elevate the moral condition of all. Chastisement admin- 
of the great orator have told us how he delivered it,—|j.tered in the spirit of vengence is a brutal assault, a das- 
with what thrilling action he accompanied his weighty tardly invasion of personal rights; and it inevitably re- 
words,—how, standing weak, dejected, and spiritless,| suits in a lasting injury to him that gives as well as to 
with hands clasped before him as if bound, he gazed] him that takes. 


sadly over his audience ; how slowly and hesitatingly he 


The absolute necessity of good behavior on the part of 


began that bold sentence, “I know not what course/the pupils, and of thorough school discipline, is not denied 
others may choose’; then how he awoke from his/byany one. Itis necessary to good scholarship. Through 
lethargy, almost hissing out the words, “ But as for me” ;| habitual bad behavior the pupil never becomes a good 
then, seemingly with a mighty effort breaking loose his fet- scholar, and the good scholar has neither time nor incli- 
tered hands, how he shouted in clear tones, “ Give me] nation to become disorderly. The very spirit of faithful- 
liberty,” his whole frame quivering with the freedom| ness that leads the scholar to proficiency in his studies 
which it had just won after what seemed a real struggle! makes him orderly and obedient. 


to break his chains, his face illumined with the light of 


Much depends upon the qualification of the teacher to 


joy at his release, his body gathering strength, and his govern and the natural or acquired disposition of the 
arms stretched out in one glorious gesture of renewed un- pupil,—more, perhaps, upon the former than upon the 
restraint,—and then, ‘Or give me death,” again with) latter. To the intelligence, patience, Christian forbear- 
equal vividness suiting the action to the words. Or take ance, and conscientious devotion to duty, for which the 
Shakespeare's Advice to the Players, or many another|teacher of the public schools of New England are justly 
simpler thing, and what an interesting study would it| distinguished, we must ascribe, in a great measure, the 
afford; how the true teacher would bring out the mean- high character and renowned success of those institutions. 


ing of every word, and with what pleasure would the 


The same principles and rules that have been evolved 


student think of such an exercise, after the dreaded tor-| by the experience of many centuries for the regulation of 
ture of an hour of the declamation he gets to-day ! civil governments, and for the protection of the governed 

A single hint like this shows many ways in which col-/ against the tyrannical and unjust action of rulers, should 
lege oratory may be made a more interesting, more prac-|be applied for the same wise and humanitarian purpose 
tical thing. Much remains to the instinct of the teacher, /in the government of the public schools. 


much more to the real work of the last two years of col- 


The moral effect of an injustice to a child is more last- 


lege life, when, exercised in the mechanical part of his|ing and permanent than to an adult, for the reason that 


and prevents his “ assimilating the law of duty and mak- 
ing it its own.” 

It has been deemed wise, and as arule it is a necessity, 
to clothe the parent with a great measure of authority 
over the child, with the right to establish rules of action 
for its government and to pass and execute judgment 
upon it during the years of its minority; and it has been 
held that, in this respect, the relation of the teacher to 
the child is in loco parentis. 

Whatever else is neglected, we should preserve and 
stimulate self-respect in the child, for it is an unfailing 
source of inspiration and an unerring and faithfol mon- 
itor, more potent than sermons, the watchful presence of 
the guardians of the law, or the menace of penal statutes. 
The number of those who may justly charge their want 
of self-respect, their impaired manhood and unsuccessful 
lives to the degradation resulting from corporal punish- 
ment received at their homes or in the school, is not few. 
The man who has been subjected to the infamous penalty 
of imprisonment never regains his standing among his 
fellow-men. The sensitive boy who has been subjected 
to the degradation of corporal punishment never fully re- 
gains his former good opinion of himself. 

What is the remedy proposed ? 

It is a cause of congratulation that a course has been 
devised which, while it preserves the moral restraint aris- 
ing from the fear of punishment, virtually results in the 
disuse of corporal punishment almost altogether. 

The school board of Somerville, Mass , after long and 
earnest discussion, in May, 1886, established the follow- 
ing rule: “ If corporal punishment must be administered, 
let it be restricted to blows upon the hand, but adminis- 
tered with prudence and deliberation, always after school 
hours, in the absence of other pupils, and after twenty- 
four hours have intervened..”’ 

The effect of this order bas been extremely beneficial. 
In schools where it is faithfully observed not a blow has 
since been struck in anger, and corporal punishment has 
been virtually abolished. Before the twenty-four hours 
have elapsed the pupil has become penitent, or upon new 
evidence has been honorably acquitted, and in any case 
the resentment of the teacher has passed away. An ap- 
peal has been granted ‘‘ under the rule” from the hour 
of anger to moments of calm and sober second thought. 

Thus, as experience demonstrates, all the benefits ex- 
pected from the punishment are obtained, and all the 
evils that might result from it are avoided. ‘The self- 
respect of the pupil and his affection for the teacher have 
been preserved and the discipline of the school improved. 





MAN AS A THACHER. 


BY HENRY L. BOLTWOOD. 


There are masculine and feminine elements to be rec- 
ognized in every human being. No parent desires that 
his son shall have none but girls for his companions, how- 
ever excellent the girls may be. No mother wishes her 
daughter to have none but boys for her playmates and 
associates. Outside the schoolroom the quality of sex is 
recognized as a thing to be considered and provided for ; 
but in the school, in the formative period of character, the 
youth are left together or almost to the influence of one 
sex. It is tacitly assumed that women are more moral 
than men ; hence, more likely to impress their own char- 
acter upon pupils. Much is said of the healthful influence 
of an educated woman upon lads of a certain age. Ad- 
mitting this as a matter of course, it may be said with 
equal truth that it is an excellent thing for girls of a cer- 
tain age, and especially for those whose social advantages 
are small, to come under the influence of an educated and 
cultured man, whose age and position give him the right 
to say plain things, and who often will be so far superior 
to those men whom they have known and with whom they 
associate that they will gain their first conception of gen- 
uine manliness through him. But as far as the boys are 
concerned, a man can generally do more for them in 





many directions than a woman can possibly do. A man 


art and prepared by frequent compositions for the writ-|the character of the sufferer is at the time in the process | of the right sort sympathizes more fully with a boy’s feel- 
ing of his own orations, the student begins the delivery | of formation, while with the man the character and dispo-| ings, temptations, and enthusiasms than most women ever 
of original speeches. Here, hard work and patient at-|sition have to a great extent been already established. jean. He can mingle with them on the playground and 
tention to little things are required of the teacher, in cor-| With the child the wound of a blow given in anger is in their outof-door life. He may be their leader in ath- 
recting the faults of youths prone to deep rolling phrases’ never healed, and the disgrace felt impairs his self-respect letic sports and in other matters dear to a boy’s heart, 
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and thus teach them manliness and self-control in every. 
thing. 

So long as mixed schools exist, it is self-evident that if 
the building of character be left exclusively in the hands 
of either sex it will be deficient or one-sided. Our best 
female colleges wisely do not exclude men from their fac- 
ulties, either as teachers or lecturers. They recognize a 
masculine quality in teaching that is different from fem- 
inine ; not necessarily superior, but required as a comple- 
ment. If colleges dealing with comparatively mature 
and already well-balanced minds recognize the need of 
masculine aid, how much more is it needed for the less 
mature pupils of our public schools !—Chicago Herald. 








PELAGIC SEALING. 


BY MARY FIFIELD FREEMAN. 


It has now come to be very generally understood that 
to prevent the entire extermination of the Alaskan seals, 
prompt and energetic legislation on the part of the gov- 
ernment is imperatively necessary. The temporary 
agreement known as the modus vivendi, though renewed 
for 1892 by the ratification of the Senate, will not alone 
protect these waters or prevent the complete destruc- 
tion of the herd of seals which frequent the Pribylov 
Islands. Efforts have been made from time to time to 
rigidly enforce the law limiting the killing of seals to 
100,000 each season, and perhaps this is now not greatly 























exceeded on land ; but it is to a new danger,—the whole- 
sale system of slaughter adopted by the pelagic or open- 
sea sealers,—that attention is now directed. 

The Pribylov herd, whose pelts are worth twice the 
price of the Russian skins, is the one of course selected 
by these sealers for their lawless work. This herd has 
never within the memory of man bred anywhere else 
than on these islands, which were doubtless selected be- 
cause uninhabited and shielded from observation by the 
dense fogs of Bering Sea 

The animals leave the Pribylov rocks about Nov. 10, 
to seek warmer water for the winter. After reaching a 
point some four hundred miles south of San Francisco, 
they turn northward again, reaching the Aleutian Islands 
by July 10. Their movements have been for years 
closely watched, and as their track never varies, it has 
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been an easy matter for the pelagic sealers to follow 
the animals and carry on an indiscriminate slaughter. 
The business is conducted by means of a fleet of small 
schooners carrying motley crews of about twenty men, 
many of them Vancouver Indians, and provisioned for a 
three or four months’ voyage. These vessels sail out into 
the track of the traveling seals where they launch small 
boats, each containing two men armed with rifles. As 
the animals rise above the surface to breathe, they are 
instantly shot, and the merciless work goes on as long as a 


seal is in sight. When the herd has passed, the schooners 
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have but to spread their sails to quickly overtake them. 
Thus the harrassed, frightened, and exhausted seals are 
relentlessly pursued for weeks and months at a time, till 
they find a brief respite on the barren rocks of Bering 
Sea before being attacked by a new set of slayers. It is 
stated that only about one in fifteen of the creatures shot 
by these boat sealers is recovered, so quickly do they sink 
when wounded, and that in consequence the useless waste 
of life is even more terrib'e than would be at first 
supposed. 

The modus vivendi and the seizure of vessels have merely 
related to the protection of Bering Sea itself, which the 
sealers are anxious to enter that they may quickly wipe 
out the species forever. The track of yearly migration is 
shown in Fig. 1, which is from a recent chart prepared 
for the government. Fig. 2 shows the boundary line 
claimed by the United States on the ground that Bering 
Sea is inland water. 

The entrance of Russia, whose seals are so surely the 
next sacrifice after the extinction of the Pribylov herd, 
into an agreement with the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of the entire region, appears 
the only means to save a valuable species of animals and 
to preserve a most profitable international industry. 








NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE BUTTONWOOD, OR AMERICAN PLANE-TREE. 


The “Old Buttonwood,” the “ Big Buttonwood,” the 
‘ Hollow-trunk Buttonwood,” and the like, are names full 
of iove for country homesteads, cherished by persons who 
long ago, perhaps, were boys and girls at work or at play 
where these trees were the giants of sylvan growth. The 
special tree we think of may have shaded standing ground 
for a thousand people, while it stretched its highest 
branches skyward to near a hundred feet. It may have 
stood by the “ duck-pond,’ which we navigated with 
shaky rafts ; it may have been in the “ meadow-lot,” near 
a cool spring and a brooklet, where we gathered water- 
eresses, but did not notice the delicate ferns ; or it may 
have stood sentinel-guard to the old-time wood pile, while 
the majestic but more graceful elm supplied the softer 
element of the home picture, as it shaded the grass-plot 
the well sweep, and the garden wall. 

The buttonwoods, when full-grcwn, impress us with 
their great size. The boy or the girl who keeps open 
eyes gazes at the huge tree and wonders where it gets so 
much wood. It is indeed a mystery, but it is very indus- 
trious when young, sending its roots far away in search oi 
food. The trees are found most vigorous in rich ground 
near water. In such situations they quite outgrow other 
kinds that may start with them, towering above them to 
a great height. Grown alone from the start, the tree 
spreads wide, the breadth of the head being greater than 
its height. The heart-wood of this tree is quite liable to 
decay, even before it is fully grown. The process goes 
on year by year until only a thin shell encircles the great 
cavity, which makes the most attractive “ play-house” 
that children ever find. 

The buttonwood has some strongly marked features, the 
most noticeable being the appearance of the bark, which 
loosens in spots upon the limbs, and upon the trunk if not 
very old, and forms into large, thin flakes, that fall off at 
irregular times. The newly exposed parts present clean, 
yellowish-white patches, which contrast strikingly with 
the darker portions that have become weathered. This 
peculiar dress of the tree, which suggests the spots upon 
the leopard’s skin, distinctly marks it from all others. 

The branches of this tree strike out from the huge, 
columnar trunk at irregular intervals, and are stiff to the 
ends. The branchlets grow in all directions, apparently 
without a purpose, until summer time comes, when it is 
seen that this peculiarity fills every chink of the great 
dome-like head with such complete foliage that the shade 
hardly admits a ray of sunlight. The beauty of the tree 
is in its leaf. It is large, strongly veined, three prom- 
inent, pointed lobes at the upper par‘, one or two emall 
ones near the base, which latter varies from rounded to 
squared, or slightly heart-shaped. As the leaf unfolds, it 
is covered with a velyety down, which gradually disap- 
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pears, leaving the upper surface smooth and shining, 
while slightly downy on the veins beneath. A striking 
feature of the foliage is the ruffie-like appendages,— 
* stipules,’’"—at the base of the leaf stalk, these often 
quite encircling the growing branch. The leaves, in 
automn, turn to varying shades of yellow. 

The buds have a pattern and housing of their own. 
They are short, broad, and pyramidal, somewbat rounded 
at the summit. At first they are encased in the base ef 
the leaf stem, and warmly tucked away in several gummy 
scales. 

The buttonJike, rounded balls which hang suspended 
from the ends of the branches long after the leaves have’ 
fallen give name to the tree. These balls are, first, 
heads of fertile blossoms, which grow to seeds to be seat~ 
tered by wind and water. As they sway back and forth 
upon their thread-like stalks, in the dreary days of late 
autumn or winter, from branches leafless and apparently 
dead, we may look and wonder what kind of a dance it is 
that is going on up in this great skeleton of a tree. 

The wood is hard, fine-grained, difficult to split, and 
decays quickly when exposed to the weather. It is in 
great demand for various uses, one of the chief being for 
tobacco cases, and latterly, for furniture. 

In the bottom lands of the Ohio and adjacent parts of 
the Mississippi valley, this tree reaches its greatest size, 
sometimes forty feet in circumference, a few feet up, and 
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The Buttonwood, or American Plane Tree. 


one hundred and forty feet in height. The massive, 
columnar trunk of a full-grown tree of this species is the 
grandest specimen of forest growth east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The largest of these trees are rapidly disap- 
pearing. A disease, not well understood, attacked the 
buttonwoods nearly a half century ago, killing the young 
branches of most of them in New England, and destroy- 
ing many of them outright. Recently they have revived, 
although they always leaf out late. 

The great forests of the Ohio region have, for the most 
part, disappeared. Here and there the giant buttonwoods 
seemed to overawe the greedy lumbermen by the majesty 
of their presence, and they were left alone. But they 
were deprived of the protection and shade of the humbler 
woods which had surrounded them. Their feeding 
ground was parc’ed in summer, and no warm blanket of 
leaves or soft humus shielded their tender roots from win. 
ter’s cold. So, inch by inch, branch by branch, they have 
died, or stand as examples of “living death.” No mon- 
oliths of ancient Egypt tell a more mournfal tale of the 
great cities which once gladdened the Nile, than do these 
lonely trees, still grand in their decay, of the thoughtless 
destruction of the magnificent forests which were the 
inheritance of the American people. 

The old buttonwoods of New England, as elsewhere, 
are fast disappearing, and the fashion has gone by of 
planting them about home grounds This is to be re- 
gretted, for they have their place, and no other tree can 
fill it so well. Their growth when young is very rapid, so 
a good shade tree may be soon produced. As a growth 
for timber they can hardly fail to be profitable. In the 
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woods an occasional buttonwood does not appear to inter- 
fere with the growth of other trees, above which they 
tower veritable lords of the forest. 

Near the Betsy Williams Cottage, in the Roger 
Williams Park, Providence, R. I., stands a lofty, wide- 
spreading buttonwood. It is the proper tree for the 
place. It will be preserved ; and when another century 
shall have gone by, it will probably be one of the grand- 
est trees in that historic ground. 











Methods for the Schoolroom. 








HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


[Reported for the JOURNAL. ] 
THE TEACHING OF BOTANY.—(VL.) 
BY PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE. 


Every teacher of botany must be constantly on the 
lookout for illustrations based on simple experiments in 
vegetable physiology, the conditions of plant life, and the 
adaptations of plants to their surroundings. The plant 
must have water, oxygen, and heat, of which no plant can 
bear too much or too little. To determine that a plant 
cannot stand an excess of water, take a sheet of bibulous, 
or blotting paper, and sterilize it by boiling. This de- 
stroys germs and prevents mold from affecting the seeds. 
The paper must not be kept in the water long enough to 
disintegrate it. It is usually best to cover the seeds upon 
this sheet with another, also sterilized. If the paper is 
kept moist and warm, the seeds will germinate, while if 
kept in a bath of water, they will literally be drowned 
out. This is shown in the common house plants, except 
those that are aquatic, whenever the hole in the flower 
pot is closed so that the water cannot escape. Similarly 
free oxygen is essential. Carbon dioxide can usually be 
obtained from the school laboratory. The seed is ger- 
minated in the bottom of a jar, and the CO, is poured 
into the jar. The plant can be asphyxiated as surely as 
aman. The temperature is the simplest of all, needing 
only a thermometer. The point below which the plant 
will not germinate or grow is much more easily shown 
than that beyond which no growth occurs. There is also, 
it must not be forgotten, a point at which the plant grows 
best. This last is an important point to decide. It can 
easily be shown that cress grows best in a low temper- 
ature, while corn requires a much higher point. 

A pretty illustration deals with the conditions of assim- 
ilation, as in the appropriation of carbon. Test tubes, 
either with a foot or sitting in a stand, glass tubes and a 
glass rod, colored glass or colored gelatines, or colored 
paper, which is not so good, an alcohol or spirit lamp, are 
needed. The best plant is the Anacharis, on account of 
its peculiar stem structure. It is easily procured about 
Boston. When this is not obtainable, any submerged 
water weed, found along the banks of ponds or streams, 
can be used. Have a sharp cut made, and while the 
upper portion of the plant is kept under water, dry the 
cut quickly, and though this is not absolutely necessary, 
seal it with a drop of asphalt varnish, or some other 
quickly drying substance. When used, perforate the 
varnished end with a cambric needle, the plant being up- 
side down in a test tube of water. Place it in the sun- 
light and bubbles begin to come off at once, rising to the 
surface in very regular succession. Interpose a piece of 
colored glass in the sunlight, and the bubbles come off 
much more slowly. Put the test tube into a tumbler of 
water of about its own temperature, then heat it by pour- 
ing hot water into the tumbler. The heat immediately 
increases the rate at which the bubbles come off, while 
cold, produced by putting ice into the tumbler, lowers it. 
As soon as it becomes thoroughly cold, it stops entirely. 
So far the test tube has contained ordinary hydrant water, 
which contains carbonic dioxide. Boiling the water ex- 
pels this, and now nothing is present from which the 
plant can get its carbon. Sunlight and heat cannot start 
the machinery again; but introduce CO, by breathing 
into the water through a glass tube, and as it is dissolved 
slowly the work recommences when in the sunlight. 

Water is given off by the leaves of plants, and if this 
is not evsporated, the plant suffers. This can be shown 
by a common balance. Confine the flower pot with ordi- 
nary dentists’ rubber, so that all water which is evapor- 
ated must be given off by the plant: Then weigh the 


plant and it is easily seen that weight, represented by the 
water, is lost. Two tumblers answer as well, and even 
better, for purposes of comparison,—a prime aim in all 
experiments. Take any stalk with a petioled leaf and 
insert it in a slit in a piece of cardboard. Put the card- 
board over a tumbler containing water, and place another 
tumbler above it, over the leaf. It can be shown that 
evaporation continues even into a saturated atmosphere. 
By covering it with a dark cloth, or keeping cool, it is 
shown that heat or sunshine are necessary before the 
plant will give off water. If a leaf stalk is cut and 
plunged at once into water, while another is cut under 
water, and their evaporation is compared, the latter will 
be seen to give off vastly more water. There is no inter- 
ruption in the water current. Practically, this means 
that cut flowers from house plants, if cut under water and 
so transferred to the vase, will keep fresh much longer 
than if cut and then placed in the water. 
(To be continued.) 





LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY OLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE FLY. 


The big buzzing ‘‘ blue-bottle,’’ or any of the common flies found 
about houses, can be used for this lesson, though the green-headed 
horse-fly (Fig. 1) is better, if it can be obtained. Most of the de- 
scriptions here given will apply to either of these. The crane- flies 
with their delicate wings and long, slender bodies, are also invala- 
able as specimens. 


It has a short, broad body. It 
It has three pairs of 


The fly is an insect. 
has head, thorax, and abdomen. 


legs. 


It has one pair of wings and one pair of balancers. 





Fig. 1. 


The last statement can be made only after careful observation. 
The little scale or winglet on each side (Fig. 2, sc) will at first be 
taken for another wing, but after drawing the wing forward several 
times we discover that the winglet moves with it and must be a 
part of it. Hence there can be but one pair of wings. Just under 
the winglets is a pair of tiny whitish knobs on slender stems (Fig. 
3, w”’) known as the balancers. 

Fig. 2 represents the second ring of the thorax of the horse-fly, 
and Fig. 3 the third ring, with the appendages of one side. The 


balancers, being the greatly redaced second pair of wings, are borne 
on the third thoracic ring. 


The fly has very large compound eyes that make its 
head look very broad. The house-fly has short, feathery 
antenne. Its tongue is large and broad at the end. 

The abdomen is very short and broad in front. It is 
covered with hairs. We can see only four or five rings. 





Fig. 2. 


The thorax is nearly as large as the abdomen. It is 
covered with hair. It is joined to the head by a small 
neck. The legs are all nearly the same size. The feet 
have two claws and two little light-colored cushions. 


: The little cushion, so deeply cleft that it looks like two, has on 
ita surface hairs that pour out asticky liquid by which the fly clings 
when walking upside down. ° 


The antenns of the house fly are usually in alcoholic specimens 
bent down closely against the face, but with the feathery bristles 
projecting more or less, so that one is apt to mistake them for the 
whole of the antenn». They are really, however, attached to one 
side of the true feelers. The tongue, consisting of the modified 
second maxillm, is the only conspicuous mouth-part. There are 
aeither mandibles nor first maxill~ in this form, but with a good 
magnifying glass one can see the large palpi of the first maxilla 
and the long, horny upper lip closely pressed over the upper side 





* Copyright, 1a0: 


of the tongue. The two broad lobes that form the end of the 
tongue are roughened by cross-bars (Fig. 4). 





Fig. 3. 


The house-fly simply laps his food, and has no need of 
pincers, but the horse-fly has sharp, lance-like mandibles 
(Fig. 4, md) and first maxille (mzx’), adapted for piercing 
the skin of horses and cattle, in addition to the long la- 
brum, or upper lip (/a), the broad tongue (mzx”), and the 
palpi of the first maxille 
(x’). The antenne (at) 
are also shown. In the 
curious large robber-flies, 
or insect hawks (Fig. 5), 
which attack bees, beetles, 
and other insects, the 
mouth-parts form a power- 
ful black sting. 

The eggs of the house- 
fly are laid in stables, 

Fig. 4. where the larva lives for 
several days as a white maggot without feet, then in a 
week of quiet the pupa changes to the perfect insect, 
which buzzes about our houses for a few weeks more: 

In the crane-fly the balancers stand out well from the 
body, and one can see 
plainly that their slender 
stalks are borne on the 
last ring of the thorax. 
The large, high, second 
ring of the thorax, tbe 
long abdomen and long 
wings remind us of the 
dragon-fly, but the sin- 
gle pair of wings and 
the prominent balanc- 











Fig. 5. 
ers show us it can be nothing bat a fly, even without an 
examination of the mouth-parts. 


The large flies that mimic bees and are common around plants, 
are excellent subjects for study after the bee has been taken. 





QUESTIONS FCR DECORATION DAY. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


1. For what purpose was May 30 made a legal holi- 
day ? 

2. Why is it fitting that the statue of a private soldier 
should be seen on so many soldiers’ monuments ? 

3. Where is the great national burial-ground, where 
the bodies of many soldiers were placed ? 

4. Where is Gettysburg. 

5. When was this cemetery dedicated ? 

Ans.—November 19, 1863, a few months after the 
battle. 

6. Give some of Lincoln’s famous and solemn words at 
this dedication. 

Ans.—“ It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us,—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion,—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, 
—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom,—and that government of the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

7. Who was appointed after the Civil War to identify 
the graves at the Andersonville prison ? 

Ans.—Clara Barton. 

8. To what other similar mission was she afterward 
appointed by the government ? 

Ans.—To learn as far as possible the fate of the eighty 
thousand missing men, of whom the War Department 
had no record. 

9. What monuments have you seen that have been 
erected in memory of the soldiers ? 

Suggestions.—In connection with this exercise, call the 
children’s attention to the brave and good men who fel! 





am beth sides in our Civil War: 
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ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(IIL) 


BY ARTHUR OC. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


STUDY OF COMMON ROCKS (Continued). 

Note.—The emphasis should be placed on the rocks belonging 
to the locality, and a large collection of varieties may be obtained 
in gravel hills if not in ledges. 

Gneiss.—Of what kind of parts is it made? (Crystal- 
line.) Of what minerals? (Quartz, feldspar, mica, or 
hornblende.) How are they arranged? How are the 
parts united? (In more or less distinct layers, as though 
partly fused.) What properties make it useful as a build- 
ing stone? From what rock may it have been formed ? 
What two agencies would be required ? 

Varieties.—1. Quartzose Gneiss. What mineral prom- 


inent? What other mineral? How hard is it? From 
what fragmental rock may it have been formed ? 

2. Micaceous Gneiss. Similar questions. 

3. Hornblendic Gneiss. Similar questions. What 


gives the name to the variety ? 

Schists.—Illustrate by mica schist. Of what two min- 
erals? (Mica scales; fine quartz seen best on cross sec- 
tion.) How are they arranged? Are there any acces- 
sory minerals? Where are slabs of this rock used? 
What makes it easily workable? Illustrate. Talcose 
schist. Same questions. What name given to the com- 
pact variety? (Soapstone.) Other illustrations found 
in same localities: Hornblende schist (hornblende and 
quartz), schorl schist (tourmaline and quartz), chlorite 
schist (chlorite and quartz), serpentine schist (serpentine 
and quartz). Pupils write description on same plan as 
the first. Jnfer from what fragmental rocks these may 
have been formed. What agencies changed the constitu- 
ents? Why is the rock so rich in accessory minerals ? 

Compare the gneiss and schist for resemblances in tex- 
ture, arrangement of materials, and derivation ; for dif- 
ferences in essential constituents, compactness, ease of 
splitting. In what respects do these rocks differ from the 
fragmental rocks? If there is a ledge of the rock in the 
town, let pupils locate it on the field map, determine the 
exact variety, the incidental minerals, the amount and 
character of decomposition, and its relation to the soil. 
Teach them to find its dip and strike and its relation to 
any other rocks. If there are specimens in the gravel 
hills, make collections and try to determine the ledges 
from which they come, noting the distance, the amount 
of grinding and decomposition. 

ERUPTIVE ROCKS. 


Granite—Of what minerals composed? Of what 
form are these minerals? How united? TIllustrace by 
as many varieties as possible,—coarse and fine micaceous 
granite, hornblendie granite, binary granite. Find the 
minerals present in each. What two minerals are com- 
mon, and thus the essentials of granite? Which miner- 
als give prominent color to the rock? What qualities 
Note on a map of United States the 


give it durability ? 
Visit a quarry, if near, 


prominent granite localities. 
and note the steps in the work. 

Syenite.—Follow same questions as above. What dif- 
ference between it and granite? If not found in the 
state, it may be passed with little attention. 

Diorite—Follow same questions as with granite. If 
ledges of any of these are near by, teach their relation to 
other rocks. 

Diabase.—If possible, direct pupils to some dike for 
specimens of this rock, thus teaching its relation to other 


rocks. Use coarse specimens for finding the two constit- 
uents. Notice the ease of decomposition of some varie- 
ties. Illustrate also the fine variety known as “ trap 


rock”’ (try the fine fragments with a magnet), the por- 
phyritic variety containing large crystals of feldspar, and 
the dark green variety containing chlorite. 

Compare these four rocks in texture, arrangement of 
constituents, and position in relation tothe previous rocks 
Infer their formation from the fragmental rocks. 

Felsites.—What is the texture of the main part of the 
rock? Which minerals are found in distinct erystals ? 
What different colors in the specimens? To what are 
Compare the hardness with other rocks 
and notice their fracture. What does their composition 
teach of their formation? If ledges occur, show their 
relation to other rocks. Illustrate the varieties,—porphy- 
ritie (feldspar crystals), quartz porphyry (quartz crystals), 


the colors due? 





melaphyr (dark, amygdaloidal structure). Compare these 
rocks with the other eruptions. What probable difference 
in their formation ? 

After the pupils have observed the specimens according 
to the directions and written their observations and infer- 
ences, they may use for supplementary reference Crosby’s 
Common Minerals and Rocks (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston). They may be tested by specimens passed 
around in the classroom, by examining the stone walls of 
the town, by collecting from the ledges and gravel hills, 
or by classifying sets of specimens. 





SUBJECTS FOR CLOSING DAY ESSAYS. 


Advantages of a Country Child. 

* Ruts.” 

Japanese Schools. 

Laughter. 

Beautiful Schoolrooms. 

A Parpose is the Eternal Condition of Success. 
My “ Mental Register ” of School Life. 
Mental Dyspepsia. 

From School Life to Life’s School. 

A National University. 

Choose an Author as You Choose a Friend. 
There is no Secret of Success but Work. 
Trees in Myth and History. 





TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What new phase of the silver question has been 
before the public during the last two weeks ? 

2. What would be the object of such a conference ? 

3. What was the fate of the Anti-Chinese Bill,—called 
the Geary Bill,—in the Senate, April 25 ? 

4. What strong sentiments did Senator Sherman ex- 
press with regard to this bill ? 

5. What Chinese bill was substituted by the Senate for 
the Geary Bill, and was made a law by the President’s 
signature, May 5? 

6. Why has this law been styled the “ Tag Act’? 

7. Name an important event which took place in River- 
side Park, New York City, April 27. 

8. Who laid the corner stone? 
speakers ? 

9. Whom has the President appointed to take the 
place of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, our late minister to France ? 

10. What is the Inman Line Free Ship Bill which 
passed the national House recently ? 

11. What two foreign-built steamships, owred by 
Americans, will by the provisions of the bill be admitted 
to the American merchant marine? What advantage is 
this to their owners and to the U. S. Navy ? 

12. What argument has always been used by the op 
ponents of “ Free Ships,’’—that is, an American register 
to ships built by American capital in foreign countries ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. A movement has been on foot for the holding of an inter- 
national conference on the silver question. 

2. To make some agreement between the nations taking part in 
the conference as to the coinage of silver at their mints, and te 
secure the enlarged use of silver in their currency systems. 

3. It was rejected by a vote of 43 to 14. 

4 He said that it exceeded in severity and in denial of the ordi- 
nary rights of humanity any bill that was probably ever introduced 
jato the Congress of the United States ? 

5. The Senate bill, which, with some amendments, extends for 
ten years longer the existing lawa restricting Chinese immigration 


Who were the 


to this country. 
6. Because under the provisions of one of its amendments each 


Chinese laborer muet obtain a certificate, or tag. These certifi- 
cates must be taken ont each year, and the penalty for failing to 
have one is banishment from the country. This feature of the law, 
as well as some others, intended to correct certain abuses among 
the Chinese in California, is receiving much criticism. 

7. The laying of the corner-stone of the monument to Ulyeses S 
Grant. 

8. President Harrison. Gen. Horace Porter gave a brief address 
on the history of the Grant monument movement, and the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew was the orator of the day. 

9, Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, a great grandscn of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The appointment ceems to give general satisfaction. 

10. It is a bill to grant an American register to a limited num- 
ber of foreign steamships of the highest class, belonging to com- 
panies, not less than 90 per cent. of whose stock is owned in the 
United States, on condition that the American owners build in 
American shipyards other steamers of the same elase and of equal 





tonnage. 


11. The ‘ City of Paris’’ and the ‘‘ City of New York.”” Their 
American owners will be enabled to sail them under the American 
flag and papers, and under the protection of their own country. 
These ships would form a powerful part of the naval foree, for in 
time of war they must place themselves at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment whose flag they carry. 

12. The argument that such privileges would ruin the ship-build- 
ing industry in this country. The present hill seeks to remove thie 
objection by the condition which stimulates American ship- building, 
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SOLUTION OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
(16) By Miss Mary D. Griffith, Bridgeport, Conn.—A gentle- 


man’s residence is at the center of his circular farm containing A = 
900 acres. He gives to each of his m =7 children an equal circular 
farm as large as can be made within the original farm; and he 
retains as large a circular farm of which his residence is the center, 
as can be made after the distribution. Required the area of the 


farms made. 


Solution by the Editor. 








Let OA = OB, = R, = (A = 7), = 120) (10 = 7) rods 
represent the radias of the original form; / A’OB’ == (27 ~ m) 
= 9; OC’ = X, the radians in rods of the farm retained; O” 0’ =z, 
the radius in rods of each one of the farms given to the children 
Now OO” = X + x, = the radius in rods of the circle of centers, 
sic ca the centers of the m equal circalar farms lie in the circumfer- 
From the diagram we perceive that 

X+2cr=—zR... (I), 


ence of this circle. 


aud x= (X + 2x) sindd... (2). 
- x (i a—sivdd " 
, Seo Se R... (a), 
sin }¢ 
and r=(; aay )® oes ((). 


From (a) and (f), respectively, 


x*m (oatetehs 


i + ein(t =m) A eee (a’), 








eee sin(7 — m) 3 4 
and rite (ee) A Rs (8). 


Reducing (a’) and (3’), under the supposition that A = 900 and 
m= 7, we have aX * = 110 169 acres, 


wz? = 95 106 acres. 


and 


(17) By ‘“‘W. A S.,”? Burling'on, Vt.—After giving to each of 
his m = 7 children an equal circular farm as large can be made 
within his circular farm, a father finds that A = 100 acres are in- 
closed by the circumferences of the m equal farms. What is the 
area of the father’s farm ? 

Solution by the Editor. 
Referring to the diagram in the solution of the preceding prob- 
lem, we observe that the area inclosed by the circumferences of the 
seven equal farms is the difference between the regalar heptagon 
O—O’O” ... OV" and seven times the sector O”— D’C’D”; 
or, generally considered, the inclosed area is the difference between 
O™M and m times the sector 





the regalar m-gon O — OO”... 
0” — D’C’D”. 

Represent the radius of one of the m equal circles by x; then, 
since “ D’OD” = 2x > m, 
OO” = x cosec(™ —- m) = x cosec 49. 

.. R= OA = (1 + cosec }¢)zr. 








: 1 + sin 49 
That is, k =( =i Was e 
Now OD’ = x cot 49, 
and A 00’O” = x? cot 49 
*, area of m-gon = mr*® cot }o... (a), 
Also, Sector O” — D’C’D” = (; Jon ) nxt, a“ 
y) m 
Since (a) — (8) = A, 
[m cot 49 — 4(m — 2)r]z? = A, 
2A 
$= ..... aoe: 
? ~~ 2m cot (7 = m) — (m — 2)t ae (2), 
and wR? = ( 1+ ont ad m) x 
sin(7 — m) 





2A 
(5a cot(7 —~ m) — (m— nx)” vee (8) 
Specializing in (3) according to the problem, 
rR? = 513 8+ acres. 
Cor.—If A = Q9and m = 38, we have 


ey) 7, == 114,057 + acres: 


2 ne 
i 6 2/3—* 
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Havre you an efficient fire drill ? 


JupGe DRAPER is a better administrator than his- 
torian. 


MassacnusetTts Teachers’ 


Association, Springfield, 
Thanksgiving week. 


THE average attendance of the pupils enrolled in the 
Union is sixty-four per cent. 


Tue English-Dutch American public school warfare 
is becoming exceedingly interesting. It is amusing if not 
instructive. 


New York Srare appropriated $10,000 last year for 
the organization and supervision of university extension, 
and the continuance of the appropriation is asked for this 
year. 

Ir is a matter for rejoicing that the press of the country 
is at last alive to the starving condition of the educational 
department of the United States as represented by the 
Bureau of Education. 


In 1763 school masters were advertised for sale in the 
colonies whenever a ship from England brought immi- 
gravts. They were publicly sold for their passage money 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


New York is the banner state of the Union in the 
celebration of Arbor Day this year. Scarcely a school in 
the state failed to have appropriate exercises on the sixth 
instant. Not only were teachers and pupils interested 
but clergymen and other professional men very generally 
enlisted and some of the orations were highly creditable. 


Mr. Grorcrt H. Martin is without a peer in the 


study of the early educational history of America, and a 


keener pen is wielded by no educator of to-day. He 


loves research, respects facts more than theories, knows 


truth when he sees it, has the historical sense, and gives 
a literary flavor to whatever he writes. Massachusetts is 
pafe in his hands, historically, 








THE venation of President Charles Kendall Adams 
of Cornell University is a genuine surprise to the general 
public. For seven years he has been closely identified 
with that great institution. He is a brilliant scholar, 
energetic, and “‘ common sensible,” and in numbers and 
effectiveness it has doubled in his day. It has been no 
secret in educational circles that there was friction in the 
management and the ease with which various western in- 
stitutions have secured Cornell’s professors has led to 
much comment. The resignation will be universally re- 
gretted, especially at this time and for the reason assigned. 
The resignation read as follows: 

‘* On account of grave and seemingly irreconcilable differences of 
opinion in regard to matters of administrative importance, I hereby 
tender my resignation as president of Cornell University, to take 


effect at the close of the present collegiate year, I ask you to pre- 
sent the same to the trustees at the next meeting of the board. 








Avrnority Out or Scuoon.—The editor has frequent 
queries in the “Conference with Teachers” as to the 
authority of a teacher over pupils out of the school yard, 
and he has always been conservative in his advice. Judge 
Goss of California has recently given a raling upon this 
point. A teacher whipped a boy upon the sidewalk for 
boisterousness. He then called a cab and took the flogged 
boy and his companion to the home of the latter, in 
which he was living. Upon arrival, the teacher advised 
the woman to emphasize his ‘“‘ thrashing ” by one of her 
.Jown, against which her son protested, and the teacher 
whipped him on the spot. The judge said that the cout 
always sustained every reasonable effort of a teacher to 
maintain good order among children in school and out, 
and justified the sidewalk whipping ; but when a teacher 
enters a private residence and whips a boy in the presence 
of his mother, the court must drawthe line. The teacher 
was fined $15. 








TEACHING HISTORY.—(L) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Whether the study of history in schools is harmful, 
harmless, or helpful, depends upon the teacher’s method 
and spi'it. There is no subject in the teaching of which 
time can be more viciously wasted. In arithmetic, if a 
distaste for the subject is created, no special barm is done, 
=| provided the child knows the processe:, as he may never 
see an arithmetic after leaving school, but he should 
read history as long as he lives, and will if wisely 
taught. Better a thousand times never use the word 
history in school than to create a distaste therefor. 
There is not a fact or bedy of factsin history worth learn- 
ing at the expense of making it dry and repulsive. It is 
the spirit, the life of history that one needs rather than 
its facts. He misses every opportunity and privilege who 
takes his class up to an array of dates and facts as though 
they were to bs fed to him as so many husks. It is but 
a step in advance when the pupils are furnished with an 
“outline,” or are expected to learn the logical sequence 
of historical happenings. Nothing of this is history ; it is 
at best but the shell, like that which the oyster builds 
above and beneath him, smooth and pearly where he 
lives, but of the earth earthy without. History is life, is 
power, and has little connection with the waymarks which 
it leaves in its growth. 

History faces forward, not backward. It is inexpli- 
cable that so many who read, study, and write history 
forget this. There is never a step nor an event in history 
that is not facing forward, while it is rarely that one finds 
a writer or student of history who is not facing backward. 
Every strand in the warp and woof of that intricate 
fabric that we style history was woven in the making of a 
new figure or in the preparation of the foundation for a 
figure. No event can be fully appreciated until it has a 
successor, 0 that nothing is history that has not a suc- 
cessor. There is nohistory in the present. There would 
have been no history without the tomorrow of every event 
that has made history, any more than there could have 
been a yesterday without to-day. All this must be ap- 
preciated before it is possible to write, or even study or 
read history intelligently. 

Daniel Webster's great reply to Hayne stands out as 
the first and thus far as the only legitimate successor to 





the orations of Demosthenes, while the speech of Mr. 
Hayne is only referred to as a prelude to Mr. Webster’s 


reply. Bat on 1 that occasion they were supposed to be 
companionpieces, and the highest compliment possible to 
pay Mr. Webster was the fact that he did reply success- 
fully to Mr. Hayne: What has made this change? 
What has interpreted those closing words of Mr. Web- 
ster so that history crowns them “immortal”? It was 
the “to-morrow ” of that debate. It was that which 
transpired ten years after Mr. Webster’s voice was silent. 
When his tribute to ‘the Union” bad been emphasized 
by the sacrifices of 3,000,000 soldier boys, the American 
people, North and South, knew what Daniel Webster’s 
oration meant, and that event which hallowed his utter- 
ance made a winding sheet for the, at the time, well- 
nigh equally brilliant address of his opponent. 

No good history can be written that is built upon 
foundations. We must seek fountains, and not build 
foundations. When a great canal was proposed in one 
of the legislatures for the benefit of the cities in the lower 
part of the state, the astute politicians, for whose constitu- 
ents it was to be made, realized the necessity of securing 
the support of the country members, and consequently 
advocated the building of the canal entirely across the 
state. Their scheme, however, was to build only their 
half at present, and the bill called for an immediate ap- 
propriation for only so much as was needed therefor ; but 
at the last moment, when it was possible to attach an 
amendment, the leader of the country members so 
amended the bill as to have the upper half built first. 
There was consternation in the other camp. 

“Why,” said the leader, “ whoever heard of beginning 
to build a house at the top?” 

‘‘ Nobody,” rejoined the country leader, “ but who ever 
heard of digging a well by beginning at the bottom ? 
We are after water; we are not building houses.” 

So in history we are after fountains, and are not laying 


‘| foundations. 


A good reader, student, writer or teacher of history, 
must be alive. A fossil is nowhere more out of place 
than in history, for there is no place for the dead in his- 
tory which in the very nature of the case demands the 
most active activity. Nothing is history that is not trans- 
figured into deathless life. 








COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF INDIANA. 


In 1790 Governor St. Clair said of the inhabitants of 
the Wabash Valley and the adjacent country: ‘There 
is not a fiftieth man among them who can either read or 
write.” At that time the English-speaking population, 
outside of the military posts, consisted almost entirely of 
refugee adventurers, ‘poor whites’ from the Carolinas 
and other parts of the South, ignorant and superstitious, 
destructive in their agricultural methods, exhausting their 
fields and then abandoning them. Nevertheless the 
American had scarcely set his foot in the territory before 
the project of free schools followed his coming. But 
nearly half a century elapsed from the time the Vin- 
cennes University was established by the early pioneers 
of Indiana before the plan of the present common school 
system of the state was completed in the constitution of 
1851.. The common school system of Indiana, as it is to- 
day, is the result of fifty years of apparent neglect, de- 
feat, and failure. Laws were passed from time to time 
by the legislature, but they failed in most cares by leav- 
ing too much to local self-government. ‘To give the coun- 
ties and districts an opportunity, or to take care of the 
school lands was, it was thought, the most of what the 
state needed to do. There were but few professional 
teachers ; the trustees who examined the teacher were, as 
a rule, incapable; the teacher who could write a good 
hand and show the boys how to cipher through the “ rule 
of three” was considered proficient. The schools were 
generally “noisy”; the discussion as to the relative 
merit of “loud” and “ silent” schools occupied the atten- 
tion of educators for years. 

It was the colleges and seminaries which were destined 
to work out the problem of the lower schools. By the 
act of 1818 the governor was empowered to appoint 4 
seminary trustee for each county whose duty it should be 
to attend to the accumulation of a seminary fund from 
fines and forfeitures, and to loan this fund to the best 
advantage. The history of these county seminaries ¢x- 





tends through aperiod of twenty-five years. Like the ele- 
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euiailias silt, they were not supported without a charge 
for tuition in the shape of “rate bills.” The success of any 
seminary depended almost entirely upon its principal. 
These seminaries gradually disappeared after the passage 
of the first school law under the new constitution ; the 
free public high schools took their places; but in their 
day they served an indispensable purpose. Several of 
them, instead of closing their doors, developed into larger 
institutions. 

Firm belief in the principle of loeal self-government 
held the minds of the early settlers in Indiana. The 
result was that in 1850 only three slave states went 
beyond her in illiteracy. Even the capital of the state 
did not have a free school until 1853, and then’one was 
kevt open only two months. 

The public sentiment of the state was aroused in favor 
of public schools by a series of communications to the In- 
diana State Journal, beginning December 7, 1846, in the 
nature of a ‘“ Message to the General Assembly of In- 
diana,” signed by “ One of the People.” The author was 
Prof. Caleb Mills of Wabash College, a graduate of 
Dartmouth. “It was a noble message, packed with 
startling facts, spiced with humor, and everywhere grand 
with common sense.”’ In calling attention to the illiter- 
acy, he wrote: ‘Gentlemen from Jackson, Martin, Clay, 
and Dubois counties must feel themselves very much re- 
lieved from the burden of sending newspapers and legis- 
lative documents to those whom they represent, when in- 
formed that only a fraction over one-half of their constit- 
uents can read or write.” Annually for six years a mes- 
sage from the same source appeared upon the desks of 
the members of the general assembly. This first aroused 
Governor Whitcomb to action in his annual message. 
The second brought the legislature to submit to the voters 
of the state the question: “Are you in favor of free 
schools?” 78,528 voted for, 61,887 against. Of those 
who answered ‘‘ No,” some did so out of conscientious op- 
position to education by the state ; others out of chronic 
opposition to every new idea; and others claimed to be 
voting in defence of their “liberty,”—they would not 
have the state interfere with parent or child in s pport- 
ing or attending school. 

Many other educators took up the work as begun by 
Mills, and journals of state circulation published articles 
from their pens. The legislatare had passed a new school 
law in 1849, but the fatal mistake was made of allowing 
each county to have the option of ratifying or rejecting it. 
The result was that the counties most needing control by 
the state refused their sanction. Finally a constitutional 
convention was called, which drafted the law of 1851 and 
initiated the present system of schools. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





307. A teacher of my acquaintance tells me that he 
sometimes, for a change, uses his forenoon proyram in 
the afternoon and vice versa. Do you think it a wise 
plan ? Buivue Mountain Boy. 

I should think it might be a good variation if there 
was no serious special objection because of different 
length of session. 





308. What countries have free schools? L. A. U. 

The elementary schools are free in the United States, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Algeria, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince 
Edwards Island, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Argentine Re- 
public, Chile, Ecuador, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. 





309. Ought the state to require the presence of the 
jlag on every school house ? I. N. C. 
There is no ought about it. It would be a beautiful 
thought that the stars and stripes always floated over 
every schoolhouse when the school was in session 
as over the State House when the Senate and House of 
Representatives are in session; but it is a most unfortu- 
nate thing to have a “breeze” over. The thing needed 
is asentiment that would gladly fly the flag. To refuse 





‘in eight colleges, eight seminaries, several state normal schools, 

















to float it savenngils language fails me. For the at state to 
insist upon the expense involves other questions. 





' 310. Do the waters of the Mississippi actually ae 
up hill ? aa C. E.R 

This is one of ‘the ever recurring questions. No they 
do not. Water never runs up hill of its own activity. 
The mouth of the river may be farther from the center 
of the earth than the source, but, if so, the very conditions 
that made the earth’s surface originally farther from the 
center at the equator than at the poles, in order to adapt 
itself to the earth’s motion will guide the equilibrium of 
the waters. ‘Up hill” signifies lessening the relative 
force of gravitation while remaining upon the surface of 
the earth. No river “runs up hill.” 


an Be 





311. What are the advantages to a teacher in visiting 
schools ? W. H. T. 

There are many, but they depend entirely upon how 
the teacher visits. If she does it to get a holiday it 
counts for little. If she chooses the school of a boon 
companion in order to visit with her it amounts to little ; 
if she always goes to the same school it is practically 
valueless ; if she seeks something to imitate, or makes a 
“fad getting” campaign it is worthless ; but if she knows 
that she needs a better way to teach geography or any 
other special subject and will visit two or three adjoining 
schools to learn how it is done and will write in advance 
to know when she can see that work, it will be a great 
help to her. She can also get inspiration from the spirit, 
manner, order, blackboard work, room adornment, refer- 
ence books, appliances, etc. Never visit an over-visited 
school; never go out at random; know what you want 
and where you can find it, then get all you can of it. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Brander Matthews has been elected to a new professorship of 
literature in ColumbiaCollege. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the College of Pennsylvania at Get- 
tysburg will be celebrated at commencement. 

The members of the faculty of Princeton College are signing a 
petition against opening the World’s Fair on Sunday. 

Henry Beadman Bryant, widely known throughout the United 
States as one of the founder of Bryant and Stratton’s Business Col- 
lege, died in Chicsgo April 26. 

Prof. Edward P. Smith, for twenty years a teacher in the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, a man of high professional worth, 
died of heart disease on the 2d inst. 

By arrangement with C. W. Bardeen, the publisher of the Bul- 
letin of the National Educational Association, every subscriber of 
the JOURNAL will receive an early copy of the Bulletin. 

The address lately given at Albany, N. Y., by Gen. T. J. Mor- 
gan, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, entitled ‘‘ A Plea for 
the Papoose,”’ is published in pamphlet form, to be had on applica- 
tion to the Indian Bureau. 

The authorities of the University of the City of New York have 
decided to abandon the system of free tuition, and will hereafter 
charge an annual fee of $100. Generous provision will be made for 
students needing aid. 

A very successful entertainment was given in aid of the library 
of the School of Expression, Monday evening, April 25. Dean Se 
S. Curry presented a study of Greek art, and Anna Baright Carry 
gave readings from the Iliad. 

Dr. J. C. Burroughs, assistant superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, died on Thureday, April 21. Dr. Burrough has long been 
connected with the Chicago schools, and his death seems like the 
removal of a land-mark from that city. 

Supt. W. E. Hatch of New Bedford is one of the staunchest ad- 
vocates for the abolition of the district school system in favor of the 
municipal system. In a recent paper before the Norwich (Conn.) 
Board of Trade, he presented a number of indisputable and con- 
vincing arguments. 

One day recently the papers announced two accidents to school 
children who were examining their revolvers during school hours 
At Eau Claire, Wis., the boy was twelve years old, while the Chi- 
cagoean was fourteen. The cases were very similar, except that 
the latter resulted fatally. 

The Emerson College of Oratory recently gradaated, with appro- 
priate exercises, eighty men and women who have completed the 
course. The addresses of the occasion were by the president, Dr. 
C. Wesley Emerson, who spoke upon ‘‘ The Teacher,’’ and the 
associate principal, Henry L. Southwick, A. M. This was the firet 
graduation in their new and elegant rooms, corner Tremont and 
Berkeley Streets, and the occasion was such as to place ite exercises 
in numbers and enthusiasm in line with the time-honored college 
com The number of regular students the past year 
has been 504, and the announcement is made that during this time 
the graduates have been appointed to chairs of elocution and oratory 
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academies, etc, 


print a joke about wives, my wife thinks it means her; 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


HIS PREDICAMENT. 
He wrote a weather poem, 
Fall of sentiment and wit, 
And the weather promptly shifted, 
So the poem wouldn’t fit. 
APPROPRIATE, 
The editor of one of our exchanges has named his horse “ Annie 


Rooney ’’ because it is a chestnat. 


FAVORABLE. 


Friend : Did the editor criticise your poem favorably. 
Poet: Yet, he said it was not without merit,—I wrote on one 


side of the paper. 


THE SAME OLD WAR STORY. 
Tommy: (aetat. eight) Papa, are there any Indians left now. 
Papa: Why yes, my boy. Why do you ask ? 
Tommy: I thought from Uncle Ned’s stories about his fights 


with them he killed them all. 


NO MORE HUMOR FROM MARRIED MAN. 
Editor: Mr. Funnyman, your humorous department is not half 


so bright and fresh aa it used to be. Are youin poor health ? 


Mr. Funnyman : No-o, sir; my health’s all right, but I’m afraid 


I’ll have to give up humorous work. 


** What's the matter ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, I got married some months ago, and now, when I 
and, if I 
mention a mother-in-law, her mother comes round and raises the 


roof; and besides, one of my wife’s brothers is a plumber, and the 
other is a coal dealer, and she has a half-brother who is a book 


agent, and they’re all big men with ugly tempers. If you don’t 
mind I'd like to retire from the humorous department, and take a 
position as obituary editor.’’— Boston Globe. 








THIS AND THAT. 
Pale arbutus, fairy winil-Aewere, 


Innocents in smiling flocks ; 
Coolest ferns within the hollows, 
Columbines among the rocks ; 
Dripping streams, delicious mosses, 
Tassels on the maple trees ; 
Drowsy insects, humming, humming, 
Golden butterflies and bees, 
Daffodils in garden borders, 
ery tulips dashed with dew, 
Crocus flowers ; and though the greenness, 
Snow-drops looking out at you. 
— St. Nicholas. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will be eighty years old, June 14. 

The original copy of Poe’s ‘‘ Tamerlane’ has just sold for $1,850. 

Gladstone was in Parliament at twenty-two, and at twenty-four 
was lord of the treasury. 

A philologist estimates that the coinage of new words goes on at 
the rate of 100 annually in the English language. 

It is proposed toerect a monument to Lindley Murray, the English 
grammarian, who was born in Lancaster county, Pa. 

The Grand Dachess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg Schwerin, who 
recently celebrated her ninetieth birthday is the oldest of European 
princesses. 

Miss Schliemann, danghter of Dr. Schliemann, the famous 
archwologist, is soon to be married to a son of Mayor Melas of 
Athens, Greece. 

The Portland Telegram considers that the teschers of Portland, 
in receiving an average of $12.00 a week, have no reasonable ex- 
cuse for dissatisfaction with their salaries. 

The brain of Tourguéneff, the novelist, is said to have been the 
largest ever weighed, the indicator showing that its weight was 
exactly 2,012 grammes. In point of size the brain of Cavier, the 
naturalist, comes next. It weighed 1,800 grammes. 

Professor Kirdhoff recently stated that Chinese is the most 
popular language in the world. It is spoken by 400,000,000 per- 
sons. lHindoostani is spoken by upward of 100,000,000; English 
by more than 100,000 000; Russian by more than 70,090,000; 
German by 58,000,000; Spanish by 45,000,000; and French by 
only 40,900,000. 

The paper called ‘‘Woman’”’ records an amusing case of a 
bashful young man who used notes in proposing. “ Afterward,’’ 
said the young lady, ‘‘I found his memorandum on the floor, where 
he had dropped it in his agitation. It was: ‘ Mention rise in 
salary. Mention loneliness. Mention pleasure in her society. 
Mention prospects from Uncle Jim. Never loved before. Proe 
pose.’” 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is the possessor of a priceless collection 
of autographs, which contains, among other documents of historic 
and literary interest, a letter written by Richard II[. when he was 
Dake of Gloucester, and another when he was king, dated three 
months before he was killed on Bosworth Field. In the same col- 
lection is the letter written by Lord Cornwallis to George Washing- 
ton, proposing a suspension of hostilities to discuss the surrender of 
the ports of York and Gloucester. 

The family Bible belonging to George Washington’s mother is 
on exhibition at Mt. Vernon. It has a cover of homespun cloth § 
put on by its original owner, and is wonderfully preserved for iis 
age, all its pages being still intact except a few at the beginning 
torn out and placed in the corner of the Mary Washington Mona- 
ment at Fredericksburg, Va. The first entry in it is that of the 
marriage of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, in 1731, and 
the next is that of the birth of George Washington, Feb. 11, 
1733 (O. 8.). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and bm pyr of this de ent are requested to send 

their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 

wl —_' Lng! that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
ce. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY AT PRATT INSTITUTE. 


It is within recent years that training in the womanly arts of 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cooking, laundry, and household 
economy has been made a matter of special inatruction. To have 
recognized the importance of studying these branches has been an 
immense advance, for which gratitude is due. The time has now 
come for another step forward, in the full recognition of what has 
hitherto been slighted if not entireiy overlooked,—the educational 
value of such technical training. Schools, instructors, and the 
public have yet to learn that the entire branch of domestic economy 
can be lifted to its rightful place among the arts and sciences with- 
out straining “the meaning of the law one jot or tittle.’’ The 
artistic and scientific possibilities involved in the technical domestic 
training of women are deep, broad, and various, although as yet 
imperfectly appreciated. Education is necessary to their apprecia- 
tion. A concerted movement along this line will result in bringing 
domestic science from the ante-chamber, where it has been kept by 
those who believed the highest aim of cooking schools was ‘‘ to eat 
one’s self to fame’’; and that of schools of sewing, dresemaking, 
and millinery, to ‘‘ lightly touch the mysteries of dress.’’ 

The first step in this concerted movement has been made at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is somewhat of a well-known story 
that this institute was the wise and beneficent gift of the late Mr. 


Charles Pratt, in the interests of scientific and technical education 
of the most practical kind. It therefore naturally followed that 
one of its seven departments should be devoted to domestic science, 
the instruction including the artistic and useful in woman’s work, 
from art needlework to laundry. Slowly but sarely the board of 
trustees have developed the scientific and educational alongside the 
artistic in this department. Their most recent step in this direction 
has been the adoption of a normal domestic science course, which is 
unique to Pratt Institute, and which strikes the deepest scientific 
note yet heard in distinctively woman’s work and training. 

This course covers two years,—an indication of its thoroughness. 
The class is limited to twelve,—a guarantee of individual instruc. 
tion. The requirements for admission include, in addition to a sat- 
isfactory statement or letter regarding general scholarship, examin- 
ations in arithmetic,—percentage and the metric system; algebra 
through simple equations; and elementary physics. The curricu- 
Jum, first year, is: German,—the language of the investigators; 
physics,—energy and heat; chemistry; general biology; bacteriol- 
ogy; and physiology. Second year: Chemistry,— quantitative, in- 
cluding chemistry of cooking, chemistry of food, and calculation of 
dietaries; hygiene and home nursing; public hygiene and house 
sanitation; and applied work in cooking. Lectures and recitations 
constitate the instruction, supplemented by work in the perfectly 
equipped laboratories of Pratt Institute. The applied work of the 
first year includes sewing, laundry, cooking, and visits to manu- 
factories; while normal methods, observation of classes, and prac- 
tice in teaching, receive adequate attention throughout the two year. 

This is the answer of the trustees of Pratt Institute to the in- 
creasing need of teachers thoroughly trained in domestic science 
The graduates of this course will go out prepared to pass on to 
scholars innumerable the true dignity, the educational and scientific 
value of woman’s work. 

A careful consideration of this course of study will show forth its 
merits. Deeply entering below the surface, it probes to the bottom 
facts, and seizes the initial truths, upon which depend the welfare 
of the family; therefore, deductively, the health and wealth of the 
nation. The relation of food to the body; the selection, combiva- 
tion, and preparation of foods best calculated toanbserve the physi- 
ological demands ofthe*hody ; the chemical and bacteriological anal- 
yses of air, water, and soil ; the inspection of meat and milk ; the con. 
sideration of sauitation and ventilation; the consequent training of 
mind, through the hand ; of the faculties, through the observation ; 
of the character, through the moralities ecience invariably imposes, 
are some of the more important sign-posts on this new highway, 
where the laboratory is made to lead to the kitchen. Give to 
women a thorough knowledge of the simple chemistry of foods, of 
the nature of disease germs,—their prevalence and self-propagation 
in animal and vegetable organisms; give to them an intelligent 
understanding of the physiology of their own bodies; open their 
eyes to the offense to health, where unsanitary conditions exist in 
home and city, and at the same time train their hands to deftness 
in all the applied work of this course, and the first steps in a world- 
wide, social, and moral reform have been taken. ‘' What is civil- 
ization but the influence of good women ?”’ M. A. B. 





PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


If one needed evidence to convince him that the days of the bare, 
ugly, barn-like schoolroom are numbered, he would have found 
such evidence in the crowded audience of teachers at the Prang Art 
Edacational Conference, Boston, a few weeks ago. Mr Ross Tur- 
ner, the artist, who has recently inangurated in Salem the good 
work of making its echoolroom walls speak the message of art to 
the children, spoke in most practical and enjoyable fashion of what 
he has tried to do, how he has tried to do it, and what he believes it 
is practicable to attempt in other places. 

He believes first in securing cleanliness and light ; next, in color- 
ing the walls of the schoolroom in some soft and beautiful tint suit- 
able for setting off pictures and casts ; then, in securing pictures and 
casts of unquestionable artistic merit, for the daily education of the 
taste and finer feelings of the children. He deprecated earnestly 
the hanging of pictures merely because they are bright-colored or 
fanny, or because some well-meaning individual has donated them. 
The pictures chosen should preferably be few, very large, and rep- 
resentative of something permanently beautiful and suggestive ; 
large photographs or ‘‘ solar printe’’ of the Parthenon, of varions 
groups of famous statuary, and of portraits of great men, were 
shown as illustrations of the character of subjects best suited for 
the roome of upper grammar grades. Mr. Tarner thought color a 
necessary element in the surroundings of primary grade children, 
but urged that even here there be always some really artistic idea 
embodied in the subjects used. Advertising cards do not answer 
the purpose. 

Prof, E. 8. Morse of Salem followed Mr. Turner’s address with 

aaother, both wise and witty. Taking up Mr. Turner’s plea that 
cultivated taste be used in selecting pictares for the schoolroom, he 


confessed to some hesitancy in suggesting to teachers that their 
own taste in art might perhaps be not of the best. People are too 
often liable to fancy that though their scientific wisdom may be 
incomplete or their business sagacity open to question, their taste 
in art is quite beyond any need of cultivation. But it requires 
only a moment’s remembrance of the monstrosities sold in farniture 
shops and china shops to show that average American taste really 
does need training. Even the Japanese can give us points in the 
matter of appropriateness to purpose. The Japanese think it very 
queer in us to use portraits of our heroes and statesmen for postage- 
stamps, disreepectfally licking them on one side and pounding 
them onthe other. It has never occurred to most of us that this 
practice does show national lack of good taste. The Japanese feels 
it instinctively because the art idea is an inherited element of his 
daily life. 

The effect to be hoped for through the introduction of good art 
into the every-day surroundings of school children is the waking up 
of their finer feeling fur things beautifal and noble, and the witness 
of such development in gentler manvers and more refined living. 
All widely traveled people recognize with regret our present national 
inferiority in manners to those peoples who have grown up in coun- 
tries rich in inherited art treasures. We are still very young, and 
our crudeness should furnish no reason for discouragement. It 
should only be an incentive to those who have educational work in 
hand, to give the children now growing up every practicable aid 
toward their own development along good lines. And when these 
children grow up end in their turn take in hand the supervision of 
streets and parks and public buildings and educational affairs, the 
good work now begun will grow on. 

Mr. Tetlow, master of the Girls’ High School, was able to add 
emphatic encouragement out of the experience of Lis own school in 
collecting fine art examples for the inspiration of the stadents,—an 
inspiration which has proven ‘‘ worth while”’ in the best sense of 
the phrase. E. 


——_.——— 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 


A school teacher sends the New York Tribune the following, 
which she vouches for as a bona-fide composition written by an 
eleven-year-old boy in a Harlem grammar school : 


COLUMBUS. 


Columbus discovered America in 1492 October 12. 

The people was going to drowned Columbus when they did not 
see no land he had three voyages. 

They tooked three days and three nights to go to America. 

Columbus discovered america as far as Columbus Avenue he 
could not go no farther. 





ANSWERS TO QUEER QUERIES IN UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 
[See JOURNAL of April 28.) 


1. Answers may vary. 

2. The Massachusettes colonies governed themselves; the Vir- 
ginia colony was subject to the king. 

3. The name was given first by Captain John Smith and retained 
by the Pilgrims in honor of Plymouth, England, from whieh they 
aet sail. 

4, Corn and pumpkins. 

5. Seventy-two years. 

6. Salem was once called Naumkeag; Charlestown was once 
called Mishawan. 

7 Arabella, For Lady Arabella Jobnson, one of the passengers. 

8. Trimountaine, by the colonists; Shawmutt, by the [ndians. 

9. Newtown. When Harvard College was founded, the name 
was changed to Cambridge, in honor of Cambridge, England, 
where many of the colonists had been educated. 

10, The Boston News Letter, edited by John Campbell. 


es 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who was popularly called ‘‘ Tom Folio ’’? S. 


Thomas Rawlinson, a bibliophilist, who flourished 1681-1725 
has been called Tom Folio. 


—ToF . Longfellow is the author of the sentiment you 
quote. M. 


— What was the origin of the phrase, ‘ As pooras Job’s turkey ’’ ? 
do: Ee 





— Is Oklahoma an organized territory ? A SUBSCKIBER. 


It is a partially organized territory. 


— What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ satisfaction ”’ in connec- 
tion with church rites ? L. E. J. 

In the Scotch church ‘‘ satisfaction ’’ is about equal to penance 
in the Roman Catholic church, any disgrace anffered, bodily dis- 
tress inflicted, or sum of money paid, to obtain absolution of sin. 





— Please give information of the Abbott Scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. B. 

There are two for classics and mathematics, for undergraduates 
in their first year. Valued at about £60 a year; tenable for three 
years. These were founded by John Abbott of Halifax, York- 
shire, 1871. 


— When was the military academy at West Point founded, and 
how long is the course of study ? AJAX, 





— Do the Walters family still own and manage the Lond. 
Times? What generation ? 7 7 * 
John Walter, M. P. for Berkshire, is the presiding genius since 
Delane’s retirement. He is the grandson of the founder who pub- 
lished No. 1 of the Times in 1788, The Walters family has a con- 
trolling share in the stock of the concern. ce ee 


— What is the present strength of the re gulararmy? P.‘O, 


It now has ten cavalry regiments, with 432 officers and 7,970 
men ; five artillery regiments, having 280 officers and 2,650 men; 
and twenty-five infantry regiments, having 877 officera and 12,- 
625 men. Generals, staff officers, with engineers, ordnance, and 
signal corps, chaplains, military academy, ‘etc., number 576 offi- 





cers and 8,008 men. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


| Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 








Ovttines oF Lessons in Botany. Part IJ. Flowers 
and Fruit. By Jane H. Newell. Boston: Ginn &Co. 390 pp. 
Teachers’ Price, 80 cents. 

This comely little book will be found extremely useful by teach- 
ers of elementary botany. It might well be made the basis of all 
the work with flowers done by a high school class. If the teacher 
is so far under the influence of traditional methods as to feel ob- 
liged to doa good deal of ‘‘analyzing,’’? Mies Newell’s will still 
be very valuable as an aid to the complete understanding of the 
structure and significance of flowers. She devotes more than the 
ueual amount of attention to what a botany teacher happily charac- 
terized as ‘‘the dynamics of plants.’’ In this, as in the earlier 
books which she has published, the author constantly remembers, 
what the average botany teacher is so apt to forget, that the plant 
is only to be understood when studied in relation to its environment. 
Frequent reference is made throughout to the views of the latest 
authorities, and the references to the researches of Darwin and 
Miiller on insect fertilization will be found particularly valuable. 


THe Compenpious Manuva or QUALITATIVE CHEM- 
ICAL ANALYSIS of C. W. Eliot and F. H. Storer, as Revised 

by W. R. Nichols.. Sixteenth Edition. Newly Revised by W. B. 
Lindsay, A.B., B S., Professor of Chemistry in Dickinson Col- 
lege. New York: D. Van Nostrand. Price, $1.50. 

This standard short treatise ia recognized by educators of experi- 
ence in chemistry as a work calculated to present with clearness 
the theory and practice of qualitative analysie, and give the student 
the correct reasoning involved in the subject, and a firm hold upon 
the general principles and methods of the art. [tis admirably adapted 
as a manual for the use of classes in technological schools, and 
will facilitate the giving of thorough instruction in the laboratory. 
The alterations and additions that have been made in this carefully 
revised edition are euch as an experience of many years with this 
work have suggested. It was originally compiled from the highest 
authorities, such as the works of Galloway, Will, Fresenius, and 
others, and with the codperation of Prof. F. H. Storer, Professor 
Lindsay has made a book of the highest utility, and its intelligent 
use will give students a fair mastery of this important subject. 
The appendix contains valuable information concerning reagents, 
solutions of known composition, and of the utensils required by the 
atadent of qualitative analysis. It meets the wants of the general 
student, to whom the study is invaluable as a means of mental dis- 
cipline and as a method of arriving at ecientific trath. 

Tue Exvements or Eraics. By J. H. Muirhead. Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals, New York: Charles Scribnei’s Sons 
238 pp. Price, $1.00. 

To say that this is an admirable exposition of the elementary 
principles of moral philosophy, suited to the needs of the general 
reader who would know something of this most practical realm of 
philosophy, is but repeating praise which can be given each of the 
University Extension Manuals which have appeared. The exten- 
sion movement has already made good its claim on our support and 
gratitade, and has many more profits still in store. By no means 
the least good thing for which the future historian of the world’s 

rogress will give the movement credit is this series of manuals. 
ach is the work of a man who has gained for himself a place 
among English university men in the branch of which he writes. 

Bat scholarship is not the essential qualification, although it is the 

acknowledged scholarship which enables us to trust the series con- 

fidently. h writer has been through the experience of popular 
trial, and bas had opportunity for finding out how that most indefi- 
nite thing, the general reader, can best be approached and held. 

Professor Muirhead gives a clear view of the whole field of ethics, 
such as any thinking reader can accept and rely upon. He has 
touched upon the most recent phases of ethical problems, yet never 
dogmatieally nor assertively. It isa book to throw light upon any 
of the special treatises, while preparing for their enjoyment. 


Taves OF A TIME AND Piace. By Grace King. 
VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. By Richard Harding Davis. 
A CAPILLARY CRIME AND OTHER STORIES. By F. D. Millet. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

This is the day of short stories, and although to write a really 
good short story demands a high degree of literary skill, yet it ap- 
pears that we have many authors capable of producing the highest 
artistic work in this direction. ‘The writers of these three volumes 
are each superior in their several linee. Miss King glows with 
Southern warmth and color; Mr. Davis presents the freshest and 
most original of genre pictares; Mr. Millet, with fame iu two pro- 
fessions, needs to make no apology for “ meddling with literature.”’ 
Most of these stories have appeared in Harper's Monthly, but 
all will well repay a re-reading in book form. 





FRoM THE UsHER’s Desk TO THE TABERNACLE PULPIT. 
The Life and Labors of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By Rev. 
Robert Shindler. Illustrated. New York: A. C. Armstrong. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Shindler’s personal knowledge of-Mr. Spurgeon as friend 
and pastor dates back as far as 1855, the year after the latter’s 
settlement in London, and his memories of a forty years’ acquain- 
tance are consequently of much more interest than would be a biog- 
raphy consisting only of barren facts. This friendship has, how- 
ever, led Mr. Shindler in his memoir to err somewhat on the side 
of extravagant landation. Several chapters are devoted to the Spur- 
geon genealogy, and to Mr. Spurgeon’s early life. A full account 
is given of the building of the great Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
wherein the noted preacher carried on for so many years bis re- 
markable work. The various missionary institutions founded by 
Mr. Spurgeon in connection with the Tabernacle, and bis own 
bomes in the London suburbs, are, also described and illustrated. 
The volume closes with Mr. Spurgeon’s death at Mentone in Feb- 
ruary last. 


THe Gate BEAvTiFuLt AND OTHER BIBLE READING 
For the Young. By Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25. 

There cannot be two opinions concerning the worth and interest 
of Dr. Macmillan’s books. The present readings from the Bible 
are admirably adapted to attract children, and may be read with 
pleasure and profit by all ages. The author's intimacy with nature 
in all her revelations supplies him with a wealth of natural sym- 
bolism for appropriate use in religious teaching, and his style hes 
the ease of entire spontaneity. 

SELECTIONS FROM Loucran. Translated by Emily 
James Smith. New York: Harper & Baos. 286 pp. 





These selections inclade The Dream, Zeus the Tragedian, The 
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le of Lives, The Cock, The Ferry, A True History, Toxaris, The 
aod several others of the most characteristic stories from the 


Greek satyrical author. Under Miss Smith’s gracefal 

jating theee quaint old tales are endowed with a new life and 
_— interest. Even in this age of short stories it will be difficult 
g ne aich some of them in ability and literary workmanship. The 
0 wig aa here presented give an excellent idea of the author to 
i unfamiliar, and will be of much interest to the classical 
eh from the scholarship and discrimination displayed in their 


pendering. 


fsmous 


Lygics OF THE LIVING Cuurow. Original Poems. Edited 
py C. W. L-ffinewell, D.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

275 pp. Peiee, $1.50. ‘ . 

These poems are selected from those which have appeared in the 
slumna of The et Church durivg the past year, and are now 
“laseified aod arranged in permanent book form. The list of authors 
‘nelades but few familiar names, and the verses shuw nothing par- 
ticalarly striking im their composition. The illustrations drawn by 
|. H. Grateap are an interesting addition to the work. Received 
from Damrell & Upham, Boston. 

Tus PoputaR Epucationan Dissrotep Map oF THE 
UniteD STATES (Millard Hickey, Philadelphia) is an admir- 
able device for use with children who are getting their first im- 

ressions of this country. Each state and territory forms a sepa- 
a block, which fits with its fellows into the large frame repre- 
senting the outer borders of the nation. Upon each block is stated 
the area, greatest distances from side to side, and leading produe- 
tions. The capital city of each state is given, but very few other 
cities are noticed, even Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Omaba, and 
Savannah being ignored. St. Paul for once blots Minneapolis out 
of existence. The most unpardonable omission, in many re- 
spects, is Washington, D.C. The only states unt granted separate 
existence are Rhode Island, which keeps Connecticut company, 
and Delaware which is joined to Maryland. This deference tothe 
mechanical difficulties ia the more unfortunate, since it interferes 
with one of the greateat real benefits derivable from the map, aside 
from its use in arousing interest. As a graphic illustration of the 
differences and relations in siz9 among the states,—a difference for 
which, we believe, no one has ever been accused of gerrymandering, 
nothing could be of greater service. It forms a valuable addition 
to the supply of school devices, one for which every teacher, es- 
pecially those with classes just beginning the study of geography, 
will fiod many uses, whether in the regular work or for idle mo- 
ments. 


Tue teacher beginning the study of Livy will find in 
the Latin prose exercises of Professor A. Judson Eaton of MeGiil 
University, Montreal (Gian and Company. 64 pp. 40c.), material 
of very considerable value. The aim ig to give the student follow- 
ing this book in connection with the reading of Book X XI, a grasp 
of Livy’s style, in which he was one of the three great masters. 
Besides the exercises based upon the text of this book, a number of 
passages, covering parallel ground, are selected from Mommsen, 
and otters based upon passages elsewhere in Livy. The appendix 
inclades, besides some advice upon composition work, notes upon 
idioms, the perivdic style of Livy, and some special suggestions. 
Each of these points is brought out and emphasized in speeial ex- 
ercises. With the possible exception that the student beginning 
Livy would in all probability have done much work which would 
make some of the helps on the opening lessons superflaous, it seems 
a work of more than usual general availibility. 


Messrs. Leach, SHEWELL AND SANBORN of Boston, 
announce several valuable educational works among their spring 
publications. In the ** Students’ Series of Latin Classics,’’ of which 
more than thirty volumes are in preparation, the following are 
now ready. The Menaechmi of Plautus edited by Harold North 
Fowler. Ph.D, @ most useful and scholarly edition; Daniell’s 
Latin Prose for h'gb and preparatory schools, based upon Caesar 
and Cicero; Miller’s Latin Prose for college use; Hebermann’s 
Siliust, and Lord's Livy, one of the best editions for schoolroom 
use. Theee are all excellent texts prepared by well known scholars 
and their use by classes is sure to be followed by satisfactory 
results. 


Tur New Lire by Rev. Andrew Murray, translated 
from the Dutch, isa helpfal volume to young disciples who are en- 
deavoring to choose the better path. Cloth, each $1.00. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Primer of English Etymology; by Rev. Walter W. Skeat; price, 
50 cents. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Ihe lest Pronouneer; by William Henry P. Phyfe; price, 50 cents 
New York: G@ ¢. Putnpam’s Sons 

A Knight that Smote the Dragon; by Edward A. Rand; price, 90 
cents New York: Hunt & Eaton. 

Report of U. 8 Board on Geographic Names. 
er! ment Prioting Office. , 

Our Sixty Six Sacred Books; by Edwin CO. Rice; price, $1.00. Phila 
deiphia: Am 8.8 Union 
_Sella, Thanatopsis and other Poems; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tennyson’s the Princess: with notes by Percy M. Wallace; price, 75 
‘ntis-—The Medea of EKuripides; with notes by M. A. Bayfield 
M A ; price, 40 cents——Easy Exercises on the First Greek Syntax; 
by Rev G. H. Nall; price, 60 cents——The Story of Dick; by Major 
Gambier Parry; price, $1.00——Introduction to Commercial German ; 
by F Coverley Smith; price, $1.00 a year New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Columbus Memorial. Chicago: John W. Cliff & Co. 

Capital Letters; by James F. Willis. Philadelphia: 1427 Euclid Ave 

Glimpses of Heaven; by Rev. W. H. Munnell; price, $1.00. Louis 
Ville, Ky : Johy ¥Y Huber Co. 

Goo ( haracter; by Wm M. Taylor; price, 35 cents——The Gospel 
fy, be Holy Spirit; by 8. W. Pratt; price, $1.00. New York: A. D. F 

ndo!ph, 
_Patti_Waltz; composed by Charlie Baker; price, 20 cents. New 
York: Baker & Helmick. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

REPORTS. Colorado College——Dover, N. A. Schools——New York 
State Schools —Albany. N. ¥. Schools——District of Columbia 
Schools—Seattle, Washington Schools——American Society of 
Cruelty to Animals ——East Bridgewater, Mass. Schoola——Cleveland, 


Washington: Gov 


price, 15 cents. Boston: 





Ohio Schools——Spencer, Mass. Sehools— Newark, N J. Schools. 
Amativeness; price, 25 cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Personal Recollections; by George 


St. 


T. Angell; price, 8. 
g price, 10 cents Raleigh: Edwards & 


Boston: 19 Milk 

Annual address of Josiah H. Shinn. 
Broughton. 

A Pilea for the Panoose; by Gen. T. J. Morgan 

Warming, Ventilating and Sanitary Construction, for Schools and 
Public Buildings. Wiikesbarre: B. G. Carpenter & Co 
_ Missis-ippt Schools——Marshfield, Mass. Schools —--Maynard, Mass. 
Schools—Lyons, Ia Schools——Malden. Mass. Schools 
, atalogues: Lafayette College——Avery Normal Institute. 
Public “ehool Pioneering in New York and Massacbusetts; reprinted 
from Educational Review. 
Boston Manual School of Gymnastics 

The Financial History of Massachusetts; by Chas. H. J. Douglass, 
Ph D. New York: Columbia Oollege— Boston University Year 
Book. Boston: 12 Somerset St. 
_,b* Fourth International Prison Congress, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Washington: Government Printing (fice. 

heory of Value; by F, Von Wieser—Bthical Training in the Pub 
© Schools; by Charles De Garmo, Phila.t Am, Academy of Political 
‘nd Rosial Rofense. 
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teachers. A discussion followed which emphasized Mr. Walker's 
point that art must be learned throngh the eves not throngh the 
ears. Miss Fawcett, supervisor of drawing at Newark, Mr. H. 
L. Clapp and others participated. Mr. Clapp said that while in 
sympathy with the ideas advanced, he felt that they were for adults 
and not for children. He wanted to know how the children are to 
be reached, how we are to get down to the level of the children. 
Miss Fawcett responded and said that the first point she would 
make was that she would not try to get down to the children bat 
would strive to bring the children up to her. She told of her ex- 
perience in Newark. The children have grown so interested in 
the subject of art that the public library is drained for book: Miss 
Balch, supervisor of drawing in Somerville, Mr. C. E. Meleney, 
and others, participated briefly in the discussion. 

At the next meeting Miss Stella Skinner supervisor of drawing 
at New Haven will talk on ‘‘ Art in Education—The Needs of the 
Pablie School Teacher.’’ E. 








PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


ART IN HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


At the conference of Saturday, Professor Walker of the Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Institute of Technology lectured on “ Art in 
Historic Ornament and Decoration.” 

Mr. John S. Clark opened the session by calling attention to the 
underlying purpose of the conferences,—the discussion and empha- 
sis of the art idea; ¢. ¢., man’s study of nature expressed through 
art in an idealized form. 

Professor Walker spoke as follows: The subject of to-day seeme 
overwhelming in its scope. Art means so much,—it is so supreme 
a thing, —that to speak of it only moves a man’s soul. But decor- 
ative art is perbaps more comprehensible than the higher phases of 
art. It is the first step from the purely materialistic toward the 
ideal. That every one claims to know something of decorative art 
is a sign of an upward tendency, however spurious their knowledge 
may be. The first idea of decoration was the desire for competition, 
to make the thing decorated better than its fellow. Itis important 
that we should consider what is and what is not‘good in art. The 
best ornament is that fashioned in the spirit of the object decorated 
as well as in the spirit of the decorator. The stady of his toric art 
shows this definitely. The temper of the times is well shown in 

the decoration of the age. In teaching decoration, one must begin 
with the autocratic statement of certain principles which must be 
general enough to be incon trovertible. 

In the early stages of art people think in straight lines. This 
shows itself in the early art of the Zofii tribes or other primitive 
people. This shows itself also in a class of beginners ia decoration. 
It is curious to note how a class of untrained designers repeats the 
history of the race. The step aucceeding the straight — w! _ 
introdaction of dots, then of buli’s-eyes, of circles surrounded by 
ringe, and later the principle of radiation. This develope rapid'y. | 1 ives: (Colored) feu heap of eahion ced Sat mek eatieat tke 
Ae Magen Ee =A png Baye ang = > aa | glorious Technological School at Atlanta, was burned the other 
make noctnly <f eset worth while is to feel that if well done ihe Renee che of pce he ea a pt aha i hah ss. dg 
it is worthy to be done by any one. e ’ I. 

In historic ornament there are three classes,—that which has no Pre Ba yop Mra. ee a ag Georgia 
raison d’étre but its beauty; that which is symbolic; that — is) Tt at 5 bed tell teas tere ay gen “ee sliiee 
pan, Sr Sera ee ns Se canine year of grace, 1892, with two normal schools established, monthly 

anes Ee oo rig dil institutes of one day each for five months, and ons annual session of 
merely — ———_ vo — a. 1 - wo Y | at least five days for the study of matter and method. ** Progrese ’’ 
illustrated by the development of the acanthus leaf of Greek orna- |; ° ° safe a ess. fe * 
ment, This can be traced very directly to the crescent of Astarte |i# Written over the door of every educational institution in Georgia. 
and the ram’s horns, symbols of Baal, placed in combination. bel 
Coeval with these symbols was the sun-fan of Kevot. This, em- 
: - inate, Sth the Phcenici 
eared acema ege y hng ter syynachoe wnpepniied, tho mo 4 The graduating exercise of the Princeville High School, W. F. 
of man’s mind, evolved from his consciousness, and far more beau- Boise, priccipal. will occur on the evening of the 17:h of ‘May. 
tiful than any natural acanthus leaf thatever grew. The great cry = ae nag — ah orations ine ay a yom of 
is, ‘** Go to natare.’”’ Good! Go to nature, but By ae —_ not ae hy oT ga of the class, and an address 
eid in produsiog good ornament, "All rales aay be followed, but| The Schoolmastere’ Clab of Tllivole met on Friday evening, April 
without feeling nothing good will result. While attacked with 22, in the room of the school board, Peoria, in an informal session. 
in defiance The president of the club, President John W. Cook of the Normal 
yj a I DUPE. ORD. 29 Ae Gre ame anes in Solange | University presided, and Principal J. F. M’Cullough of Springfield, 

There is a close connection between the -_ mn pe - oe ce ¢ a Get ae gg 1 Dil et ag woe! OF eneens 
ney. je Romany of statue ‘teoshens, 6 a of ‘ale on ‘matters, the club listened to an explanation of the plans, ‘as far 
censors, that ehall be trained Fg) peggy: grad rage vat of | orice tee a pA lage nic — —. 
te ‘norte: oid goats ag We should ‘calia i pec than wi $1800 bas been set apart for this purpoee from the legislative an- 
bad — oh we fiod it, and in striving to eradicate it when | ptopriation for the Exposition. The club met again at 9 o'clock, 
foaud. ‘Ons taste has been viti:ted by bad examples. Art comes Saturday morning. The general topic aesigned for this pep 
throngh the even, not chroogh the ear ‘The things we aco are the | was ” Traahing Patron inthe Pabio Schools” The forme! pe 

ings that educate us. . , : hat 

Historic development is aa Bay by the life r . a pn Bremner Be yore Bornes wud bade ont pn 7 ba 

. i i , e 
Heretofore art has 07 Mgacey : by ng . 7 sd re th san the ablest paper on the subject ever listened to by them. It should 
Recess, We, © sepenee, aoe ih Same, seietiee h ; 4 f be heard in al! parte of the land. An able discussion of the sub- 
Romans on one side, but we alao resemble the Got #10 our love of © canines etceatel he veeaabaths Veit of Ge ahaa nctishoated 
Also we do things as a people. Neither of these Ject matter occupt © remaining r 6 ses8i0n, D pati 
but it remains to be seen how we shall io by Alexander Forbes of Chicago. C M Bardwell of Canton, M. 
bat we can aid one C- Dougherty of Peoria, Hon. Henry Raab, Springfield, M P. 
hive of Lewiston, and the president of the clab. A committee was 
appointed to formulate the principles brought by the paper and the 
f discussion, and present them to the Clob at the next session, this 
phar : pee | 4 he d 
its units. This is along the line of intricacy first and then a — ae jon dpe 4 iuicmaamun tl a pecmenshs and 
to simplicity. — It ia in the 4 . waves, now the luxarious crest of | follows: President J. W Cook of Normal, Henry Raab of Soring- 
the wave, again the calm of the i ok & tien in th hoolg field, Prof. H. J. Barton of Champaign. Geo. P. Brown of Bloom- 

— We a a. " to a caled that a seen ington, and Prof. James Fairley of Peoria. By vote the club or- 
most efficient ? en ae rs mec ? Not at all. Give dered that in the future the president of the Club make all the 
art. Can we give formulae for decoration < *- ° arrangements for the meetings, and that the Executive Com- 


j i to stad d let | ; , ; : . 
oan. eee tox b cee oes wanhae. oe hia ‘mittee be abolished. The Committee on Nominations, — Prin- 
of a design are the alphabet of decoration. They must be learned cipals Grant and Vandervort of Peoria and Oog of Lacon,—recom- 


mended Pres J. W. Cook of Normal for president of the Club for 
bat they do not produce elogaenoe, and are eee of cond design the ensuing your, aod Prin. J. A Mercer of Peoria for soor-tary 
= lth Bap oat be tested in regard to these points. The 0d treasarer, and they were elected. The Clab then adjourned to 
— sc teenies is the application of ornament. There are, the National Hotel for the annual banquet. This proved one of 
two sclacigies involved in this. Ino classic art the points of transi- the most ee gem of the meeting. ody: eager pe yl 
tion being organic, forms were marked with decoration and in dresses of ~~ an ~ eager be ogy Ao f 4, t . 
roportion to the importance of the transition. The oriental president by a ah or of Chicago. Wil iam - sins © 
pee ae was to have the organic forms comparatively simple, but to Mendota, Professor The ley of Pe oria, J ovathan Piper of Chic vad 
decorate profusely the space between these; but in neither of these and a some met: es Pa for wee rom og —_ are to 
is the purpose of the forms denied, bat on the contrary it is em~ held at Bloomington, the fall meeting pro y in Uctober. 














EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA. 
State Editor, ARTHUR II. BRALS, Milledgeville. 

The monthly institates of Gsorgia are a glorious saccess. 

State School Commissioner Bradwell has been stirring up several 
sensations with bis official spoon recently. One is that $9 00 school 
charts are being sold on long time for as high as $45, and bribery 
is thought to have been attempted in seme quarters. Another ia 
the discovery that at least one connty of Georgia has by ita board 
of education imposed a graduated income tax on teachers. The 
Captain has risen in the power of his might and informed the Board 
and all others that the teachers of Georgia do not have to pay for 
the privilege of teaching. Bradwell is a man after the teacher's 
own heart. 

In the chart scheme, Prof V. E. Orr of the Georgia Teacher, lent 
some valuable points to the Commiasioner. 

The fire route has been a favorite one for educational institutions 
to travel this winter. 





ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peorsa. 





natural objects. 
is a type of great attainment. 
develop. We cannot depend upon patronage, we 
another. Thia we should do. The class who pecuniarily are qual- 
ified should aid those who are not. : 

The other development of decorative art is the development o 





ln teaching,—proportion, relation of parts, etc., may be taught | NEW YORE. ae 
indefinitely but through the eyes,—then an appreciation of the| Glen Cove, L. L., shows a spirit of progressive interest in the 
importance of dominance must be learned. At last comes color; welfare of the pablie schools which deserves to be widely noticed. 
bat this is a matter of appreciation, the teaching of this comes only At a meeting April 18, presided over by Dr. James 38. Cooley, it 
throagh the eye and the heart. Bat these are all allied, all that was voted by # sulstantial maj rity to increase the bonded debt 
ou learn of anything may give you a suggestion for something else. | $10,000 and pledge the school district for $1,000 annually, to ereot 
eseootion is not an isolated subject and must not be so regarded.|and maintain a new rchool building. By this action the district 

Professor Walker's talk was full of invaluable suggestions for| accepts an offer of Mr. Charles T. Pratt of $20,000 and $1,000 


( jeolo ° 
ZY shaped the earth. An Aypendix briefly describes the common minerals, The constant 


aim is to stimulate the habit of observation. Adopted in several schools as supplementary reader, on account of the \well connected 
subject matter and Its interesting style. Price, $100. Shaler’s Teachers’ Methods im Geology; 74 pages of instructions to the teacher 
to aid in supplementing the text book by observations of nature. Price, 26 cents. wihiess a 
> / : e ; ; a ormal School, Till. : 
ms A Fgh manahon Ptyen yh Ey Gtebout ony renereanon.” “A dmitably planned a04 ‘“xecuted ng nny othe bighe st sense.” 
Also, CLAPP’s 36 Observation Lessons in Minerals (30 ots ); CkosBy’s.Common Minerals and Rocks (paper 40 cts., cloth 600ts.); Ham's 
Abont Pebbles (10 ets.); RreHaRps’ First Lessons in Minerals (10 ets ); WrixiaMs’ Modern Petrography (15 ots:). 











Shaler’s First Book in Geology ® 


for Grommar and High Schools, states the most important facts abort the forces that have 
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annually for five years, toward the expense of conducting courses in 
manual training, drawing, cooking, and dressmaking. i 

Superintendent Love of Buffalo takes a firm stand for the kin- 
dergarten. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The public school buildings at Davils Lake are insufficient to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing attendance. The question of 
erecting larger and better buildings is being discussed, with the 
probability of at least one new building during the coming summer. 

Sites for the normal school buildings at both Mayville and Valley 
City have been selected. Plans have been submitted and found 
satisfactory. Work will be begun at once, and two important ad- 
ditions to North Dakota’s school facilities secured immediately. 

Cooperstown City schools recently gave a dramatic entertainment. 
A neat sum was realized, which will be used in purchasing books 
for the school library. 

The law requiring compulsory attendance has recently bad a trial 
in Grigge County. It appears that a local minister had insisted on 
certain parents sending their children to a parochial Norwegian 
school, the result being a very slight attendance at the district 
school. Mrs. N. C. Rukke brought the matter to a sudden climax 


recently by having two parents arrested who had refused to allow | 


their children to go to the district school. Although the case 
caused much excitement, it was decided in favor of the district and 
in the conviction of the violators of the law. It is to be hoped this 
will end the opposition to the district schools. Certainly much 
credit ia due Mrs. Rakke for the spirit manifested and for her 
loyalty to our common schoo) system. 

The school board of Jamestown has recently engaged her corps 
of teachers for another year. The large attendance has made it 
necessary to provide an additional teacher. The following liat 
comprises the names of those chosen, with salaries paid: Sapt. Geo. 
S. Fisher, $1,250. High School, Misa L. M. Sullivan, $800. | 
Grammar, Mrs. K. B. Porter, $700; Mra. C. A. Merry, $600.) 
Intermediate, Miss M. Proctor, $500; Misa M. Boyle, $490; Mise | 
McHarg. $450; Miss B. Barke, $400. Primary, Miss C. Smith, 
$400; Miss S. Davidson, $650; Miss G. Vincent, $400; Mise L. 
Blood, $600. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Toms River Schoole,—J. D. Dillingham, principal,—held 
very appropriate services Arbor Day, April 22. A tree was dedi- 
cated to Richard Watson Gilder of the Century. 


OHIO, 


Supt. C. C. Davidson has resigned the superintendency of the 
Alliance echools, a position he has ably and successfally filled dar- 
ing the past seven years. The JOURNAL has especial reason to 
appreciate the loss to Alliance, from his long and hearty friendship. 
He was for a long time a regular contributor to the news column, 
as Ohio editor. 

At a recent meeting of the Western Ohio School Superintendents 
Association at Dayton, resolutions were adopted heartily indorsing 
the action of the legislature in enacting the lawa relating to town- 
ship organization and in regard to graduation from sub-district 
schools; also that a date not earlier than April 29 be selected as 
most desirable for Arbor Dav. The following offi:ers for the en- 
suing year were selected: President, A. B. Johnson, Avondale; 
secretary, W. W. Weaver, Napoleon; treasurer, W. McK. Vanca, 
Urbana; executive committee, M. A. Yarnell of Sidney, B. B. 
Harlan, Middletown. 

Mr. W.H. McFarland, principal of the Twenty-third St. Sohoo's, 
Columbus, has conceived the idea of publishing a city school journal, 
devoted to news from the twenty-six school buildings. A papil is 
appointed at each building to report anything of interest in the 
school work. The publication is called the Columbus School Journal 
and is issued monthly. It is similar in siz3 to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and ia distributed among the teachers and pupils free 
of charge, the profits being realizad in the advertisements. 

On Thursday, April 7, the new school library building was 
opened at Columbus with an informal reception given by the 
members of the board of education to the general public from 2 to 
10 P. M., daring which time the rooms were filled continnously with 
crowds of people. The attendance was estimated at 29,000 during 
the afternoon and evening. Superintendent Shawan together with 
the members of the board of education constituted a reception com- 
mittee, five of whom were in charge during each honr of the re- 
ception. Aside from the library and its several rooms, the library 
building contains the room for the meetings of the board of educa- 
tion, @ private room for Superintendent Shawan, for the clerk, 
traant officer, supervisor of drawing, supervisor of music, the draw- 
ing teacher, general office for the clerk and assistant clerk and also 
a room for principals’ meetings. The site for the library building 
was purchased at a cost of $35,000. The repairing, furnishing and 


rebuilding cost $45,000, making a total of $80,000 for the entire 
building. The library contains nearly 20,000 volumes. They were 
classified under the Dawey system, and are under nine grand divis- 
ions as follows: Philosophy, religion, sociology, philology, ecience, 
usefulness, fine arts, literature, and history. There will be in use 
a card catalogue with three different colors, one of white on which 
is the subject, on a yellow card is the title of the work, and ona 
blue card is the name of the author. By reference to these cards 
it is an easy matter to tell if the book is in. There is also a shelf 
catalogue in use. ; 
The stadente in the Ohio colleges are now largely occupied with 
thoughts of the coming interstate oratorical contest. There is 
general expectation that Ohio’s representative may carry off the 
honor. GEORGIA HOPLEY. 


WISCONSIN. 


The principals and instructors of Southern Wisconsiu held a 
meeting late in March for the purpose of discussing the elimination 
of unnecessary studies from the schools. A number of Wisconsin’s 
moat distinguished educators were present. 

Dr. H. B. Dale has been appointed school commissioner at large 
in place of Professor Harvey, who resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the Milwaukee Normal School. 

The meeting of the Northeastern Wisconsin Teacher’s Associa- 


$= 


before the teachers of this state. The response was made b 
Supt. J. O. Churchill. Prof. Henry Merz presented ‘Some Ad. 
vantages of a State Agsociation.”’ i 

The chair announced the following committees: Constitution and 
by-laws, J. O. Churchill, Henry Merz, A. J. Mathews, My 
Wright, and Mrs. M. L. Jennings, Earollment, Estelle Rol, ¥ 
W. Lee, and Mrs, Shedden. Pine 

Supt. J. R. Rollman of Rawlins, discussed ‘‘ The Bost Course of 
Study for Public Schools.” This was followed by a paper by Miss 
Estelle Reel, county superintendent of Laramie county, on What 
Sabjects should be Taught in the High Schools.”’ 

Professor Niswander of the university, presented the object of 
the Agassiz Association. 

On account of a concert by the National Marine Band no session 
of the association was held Thursday evening. 

The following papers were read on Friday morning. ‘4 
Teachers’ Respongibility,” Mrs. Mary L. Jennings; “ Specialists 
in Public Schools,’’ Miss Mattie Lough; “ Symmetrical Develop- 
ment,’’ Miss Belle Erskine. 

The constitution and by-laws were adopted as reported by the 
committee. 

P.esident Johnson presented the work of the University Exten. 
sion Association after which there was an iaformal discussion of 
the text book question and county institutes. 





tion, held at Oshkosh March 30, 31, and April 1, was well attended 
and the papers and discussions were of a character highly interest- 
ing and instractive. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. J. Evans, Neenah; vice-president, Jesse Hubbard, Meno- 
minee, Mich.; secretary, Miss Auna McoComber, Fond du Lac; 
treasurer, W. H. Williams, Antigo; reporter, P. H. Hewitt, Man- 
itowoc; executive committee, L. W. Briggs, Oshkosh; J. N. 
Mitchell, Fond da Lac: J. E. Riordan, Sheboygan; R. H. Hal- 
sey, Oshkosh; Miss Anna Anderson, Merrill. 

At hig desk, during school hours, one day Jast week, a twelve- 
year old Eau Claire school boy wounded himself while examining his 
revolver. 

Prof. L. D. Harvey of the Oshkosh Normal School has been 
assigned to fill the vacancy in the Milwaukee Normal School oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Pree. J. J. Mapel. 

The State Board of Normal School Regents has appointed Pro- 
fessor Bartlett of Chisago, formerly of Yaukton, S. D., to succeed 
Professor Harvey at the Oshkosh Normal School. 

State Superintendent Wells has issued a large quarto pamphlet 
containing matter that may be used on Arbor Day by the officers, 
teachers, and pupils of the schools of the state. 

Vice-Principal Rogers of the Milwaukee High School has suc- 
ceeded to the principalship by regular election. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, in session 
at Chippewa Falls, April 1 and 2, passed a resolution asking the 
state legielature to legalize the kindergarten as a branch in the 
common schools of the state 

The third annual meeting of the Southeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Whitewater, April 8 and 9 was not as well 
attended b? the teachers as could have been desired, though there 
were large, intelligent audiences at all the exercises, and the papers 
and discussions compared favorably with those presented at previous 
meetings. Prin. C. H. Sylvester of Whitewater, was chosen presi- 
dent and Prof. W. S. Axtel of Beloit, secretary for the ensuing 
year. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The Board of Regents of the West Virginia Colored Institate 
have selected James E. Campbell of Point Pieasant, Mason Co., as 
principal, and Byrd Palerman of Charieston, as first assistant. 
Wheeling has jast let the contract for a twelve room building 
for the sixth ward. 

Nearly all the town and city schools of the state now float the 
American flag, priocipally through the efforts of the ord-r of 
American Mechanics. 

Professor Cego of Bachanan closed the winter term with a public 
display of the pupils’ work. 

Tie old time examination test as the only spur to secure study has | 
seen its day in this state with all the progressive teachers. 
The program for the State Association is promised soon. 


| 


WYOMING. 


| 
Paureuant to a call signed by the members of the university | 
faculty, county superintendents, and principals of schools, about 
seventy teachers met in Laramie City, recently, for the purpose of 
organizing a Wyoming State Teachers’ Association. A temporary | 
organization was effected by selecting A. A. Johnson (president 
of the university) president, and J. O. Churchill (superintendent | 
city schools, Cheyenne) secretary. After prayer by Rev. Jacob | 
Norris, Supt. F. W. Lee of Laramie welcomed the visiting teach-_ 
ers, and read a paper presenting for consideration some problems | 





A committee consisting of J. O. Churchill of Cheyenne, F. Ww. 
Lee of Laramie, J. R. Rollman of Rawlins, A. J. Mathews of 
Rock Springs, and J. B. Logue of Evanston, was appointed to 
prepare a course of study and a list of books for the approval of 
the association at its next session. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the small towns and cities to 
establish as early as possible a thorough high school course ; rec. 
ommending the kindergarten at pnblic expense; endorsing the uni- 
versity extension movement; urging promp action in regard to the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Rey. Jicob Norris, until recently professon of mathematics in 
Wabash College, Ind., delivered a lecture on Sir Isaac Newton, 
after which the visiting teachers were given a reception by the 
teachers and citiz3ns of Laramie. ; 

The association will meet in Cheyenne the last week in December 
next. Considering the ‘‘ magnificent distances’’ teachers were re- 
quired to travel to reach Laramie, an enrollment of seventy paying 
members at the first meeting is a source of great encouragement to 
all interested in the educational work of the state. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The next meeting of ths Washington State Teachers’ Association 
was. by vote, appointed for the summer vacation, and ia to be held 
in Tacoma, The executive committee has sept a circular to all 
members to give them an opportunity to reconsider their action 
should they, upon more mature deliberation, desire to do so. Na- 
merous objections are urged against the policy of changing the time 
o* meeting to the summer vacation, one of the principal onca 
being that, if the next meeting is to be held in the summer vacation 
of 1892, it will be poorly attended because of its following so closely 
upon the Fairhaven meeting of laet winter, and under the present 
constitution the meeting cannot be deferred until the summer of 
1893 It is also forcibly argued that, even thongh the next meet- 
ing could be deferred until that time, most of the leading educators 
of the state would be unable to attend, for the reavon that they will 
be in attendance at the World’s Fair. It is hoped in this wav to 
receive consent to a change to the holiday season of 1892. Tue 
change should be made. 

Too much praise cannot be given to one who has the tact to wheel 
into line all the educational forces of his county to get city and coun- 
try school teachers to work together in the common cause. County 
Supt. Turner of Spokane seems to know just how to do this. 
The spring meeting of the County Association combined admirably 
the rural village and city school interests. Superintendent Turner 
is devoted to the Reading Circle, giving it a prominent place ia the 
assvciation work. Sach county officials magnify their offices. 





The Pierce County Teachers’ Association is now one of the factors 


,in our educational progress. The meeting at Sumner, held April 9, 


was a wonderful gathering. The Sumner people gave the Associ- 
ation a grand reception and banquet. College presidents and pro- 
fessors, private school instructors, city principals and city teachers, 
village and rural teachers, all participated in the proceedings. The 
banquet was a tribute to the teacher and an expression of interest 
in his work. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 


A teaspoonful addedjto a glass of hot or cold water, and sweet- 
ened to the taste, will be found refreshing and invigorating. 





H. E. HOLT’S 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL = Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


FRANCIS J. BROWN, President. 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departments. Every S U M M ER S ESS ION {July 5th to Aug. 15th} At GRIMSBY PARK, ONT. 


teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new a 
moby (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfec 


August 4, and closes August 19, 1892 


Send for circulars. Address Mus. H. E. HOLT, Seec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON. MAss 


ad original sys'em of Vocal Har 


Large and competent staff of instructors. Each teacher a specialist. Lectures by ablest talent in 


[ ' t intonation and natural develop-| America, Kecreation combined with culture. “6 en of Can- 
ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. Ninth aanual session opens ada.” Near Niagara Falls. For Procpostus aAdeeee the Bearetary and Museasre — 


A. ©. MOUNTUR, Ontario College of Oratory, Toronto, Can. 











LANGUAGES.-— SUMMER COURSE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION, 


NORMAL COURSE FOR 
At Chicago, Ill. At Asbury 


For circulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, Auditorium, Chicago. Tll.; or 


Martha’s Vine 
TEACHERS. artha’s Vineyard 


Park, N. J. 


W. Madison Square, N. Y. F. Pooug, LL.D , Chicago. 





A. E. WINSHIP, President, 
Editor Journat of Education, BOBTON. 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


(West Chop), July 18—Aug. 11, 1892.5 


JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 
Advisory Board, BOSTON, MABS. 


Advisory Board. -- JOStAH QuINCY, Boston, Chairman ; J. C. Cops. Boston: C C. CREEGAN, D D., 
Boston ; Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston ;; Gen. STEHHEN M. WELD, Boston ; J. M. FRENCH 
M D., Milford, Mass. ; WILLIAM MINOT, JR, Boston ; Col. FRANCIS PEABODY. Jr., Boaton ; W. 


Sest of Instruction. Most Popular Lectures. Most Attractive Seaside Life. 
Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. ' 


FOR SALE, | ’ 
A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, con- MARTHA 5 VINEYARD 


sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a Languages, Ancient and Modern; Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, Sloyd. 
teacher’s desk ; setiees. book cases, a fine, large SUMMER INSTITUTE. Physical Culture Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, Stenography, 


mounted globe and tellurian, modern maps, cabinet; Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. Kindergarten — Modern Methods in every branch. > 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical | 7/£ OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing until they see our prices 
apparatus, pianos, including one parler grand; THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to 
parlor, chamver, and dining room furniture, carpets, THE BEST LOCATION! R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. 0. 
etc., ete., ete. All said articles are in excellent Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies’ SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a whole| EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. 
or in part, to suit tha-purchaser, on the most reason- €. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
ebie terme. Apply to ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 8 Weeks 22 Profes’rs. 
IIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduatéon. 
3 Somerset Street. Roaton. 











New York, Ithaca, July 7—Auqust 18 


1 establisned, well equipped college for Doth 

, A well established, well equip colleg 

Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States : bealthfully located in one of 

and Territories. making this by far the largest Summer Classes for Teachers on tea baleen States. he building is sp 

Summer School in the United States. AT CORNELL UNIV cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
ERSITY. 


Send for Large Circular, giving full informa. board The Campus consists 
tion in regard to the outlines of work in all depart Sam aan oe the Nae ef the colions. All this prop 
NEW Yearly Subscription to the| ments, advantages offered, raflroad reductions, tu. | Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos- erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one hal’ 
Journal of Education will secure | ition. club and combination rates, board. ete. ophy, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- | its cost. Terms easy. Apply at once to 
one year’s subscription to the A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, sical Archeology, Art, Physical Training. - HIRAM UTT, Manager, 
GROGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a WORCESTER, Mass . Bureau of Education. 


For circulars write to 
year) free, WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, Mass. PROFESSOR 0. F. EMERSON. | Bt., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


N. E. A. 8. 8. 


The Fiftieth Meeting of the New England 
jgeociation of School Superintendents will be held 
st the Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, 
Smereet St., Boston, Friday, May 27. 
orricERS: President, A. F. Pease, Nortbampton, 
yass.; Secretary and Treasurer, OC. H. Morss, 
ito, Mass.; Zxecutive Committee: ©. P. Ball, 
winchendon, Mass. ; Benj Baker, Newport, R. L.; 
j F. Williams, Bristol, Conn. 
proGkAM: ‘* Blementary Course of Study, Shall it 
ne Eight or Nine Years?” V. G. Curtis, New 
Haven Coon.; W. &. Hateh. New Bedford; C. H. 
pevgias, Keene, N. H.; H. Whittemore, Waitham. 
“What can be Done for Uneraded Schools ?”’ 
a) “In Cities,” A. P. Marble, Worcester. (6) “ In’ 
Towns having Central Villages,” Hon. J. W. Patter- 
sop, Concord, N. H ; W. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass. 
‘) “In Rural Towns,” G,. L. Fletcher, North. 


gmpton. 


— 


MAINE. 


A collection of 156 fishes in aleohol has been 
preeented to Colby Maseum by the U.S. National 
Mascum at Washington. The collections includes 
specimens from all parts of the world. 

The Maine Pedagogical Society bas a plan to 
elevate the teaching profession in Maine. This is 
a course of professional reading to begin May Ist, 
and continue to December. ‘The books selected 
are first-class, and to those completing it, the 
society will award a certificate. 

The Maine State College, Orono, has recently 
urchased a new telescope. 

The Maine Chaptavquans will hold their annual 
session at Fryeburg, Jaly 26 to Aug. 13. The 
program pow in preparation is attractive and will 
be forwarded. 

Bowdoin is having a new art building erected, 
100 feet by 87 feet. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The 63d annual convention of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association was held in Lynn, in April. 
Supt. Channing Folsom of Dover, N. H., gave 
an address of ‘* History.’’ ‘* Proposed Changes in 
the Grammar School Curriculom”’ was the subject 
of an address by Supt. W. A. Mowry, of Salem, 
followed by discussion. Edwin D. Mead, editor 
of the New England Magazine, spoke upon “ Rep- 
resentative Government.’? The afternoon session 
opened with a business meeting, followed by aclass 
exercise in singing, conducted by Mrs. Garwood, 
with a class of twenty pupils from Salem schools. 
A demonstration lesson in the Ling system of gym- 
nastics was given by Mise Gordon, with a class of 
pupils from the Ingalls Grammar School. Lynn. 
John T. Prince, agent of the state board of educa- 
tion, addressed the association, and epoke ten min- 
utes on the faults that are criticised in the public 
school system, and outlined reforms that might be 
made. Augustus H. Kelley of the Lyman School® 
East Boston, also made a pleasant address. Tne 
death of Master Henry L. Chase called forth a 
resolution of reepect for his memory, which was 
adopted by a rising vote of the convention. The 
following were elected officers of the association : 
B. F. Dame of Lawrence, president; E D. Ras- 
se!l of Lynn, Vice-President; Charles S. Davis of 
Lynn, Secretary; E. R. Bigelow, E. C. Burbank, 
and C, E. Adams, Councillors. 

About fifty members of the New England Nor- 
mal Council met in Boston, April 15, to discuss 
the anbject of ‘* Normal Training Schools.’’ The 
following papers were given; ‘‘Organization of 
Normal Training Schools,’’}Principal.C. C. Rounds, 
Plymouth, N. H.; ‘‘ The Apprentice System of 
Training,’’? Principal EK. H. Russell, Worcester, 
Mass., and Principal Edward Conant, Randolph, 
Vt.; “Observation and O:her Work of Normal 
Students in Trainirg Schools,’’ Principal W. J. 
Corthell, Gorbam, Me , and Principal A. B. Mor- 
rill, Willimantic, Conn. ; ‘‘ Supervision and Criti- 
cism of Normal Students in Training Schools,’’ 
Miss Ellen J. Williams, Framingham, Mass., and 
Miss Rebecca Jones, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. H. T. Bailey of the State Board of Educa- 
tion recently gave a talk before the Eastern Kin- 
dergarten Association in the ball of the Girls’ 
High School, Reston, on ‘* Drawing and Color.’’ 
Miss C. H. Symonds supplemented the paper by 
peraonal experiences. 

The Prince School, Boston, held on April 21st, 
an exhibition of the work done by the sewing 
classes of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The 
work includes dresses, skirts, waists, jackets, all 
descriptions of underwear and table linen, much 
of it beautifully markedand embroidered. Several 
handsome dolis, with complete wardrobes of the 
daintiest patterrs, made by little girls, were also 
one of the attractions of theexnibition. The work 
all showed remarkable proficiency, and reflected 
credit on both children and teacher. 

The question of echool gymnastics and physical 
culture is being strongly agitated in Essex County 
schools, 

Mayor Hodgkins of Somerville proposes that the 
legislature be asked to assess a school tax in excess 
of the maximum amount allowed by law to be 
raised for current city expenses, in order to make 
up the amount necessary for salaries, the city 
council having appropriated this year for salaries 
$108,000 instead of $125,000 as asked for by the 
school committee. It is felt that Somerville should 
not reduce the pay of her teachers if she is expected 













Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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500. Bt. Haooltine, Warren, Pa 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 


N secure a@ year’s subscription to the 


“ Quarterly Register of Curremt Mistery” 
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to maintain the effciency of the schools. Good 


salaries must be paid in order to get good teachers, 
and the number of teachers can hardly be reduced. 
Some means must be provided to give the school 
committee more money, and the legislature will be 
asked for authority, if no other plan can be devised. 
_ The school board of Northampton has voted to 
give the teachers and pupils of the high school in- 
struction in the Ling or Swedish system of gym- 
nastics. Miss Senda Berenson of Smith College 
will be given charge of the lessons. At the high 
school the classes in the sciences are increasing in 
size. A large room will probably be added to the 
upper story. One meeting of the teachers of all 
the central schools has been held for work in 
manual training, and arrangements have been 
made with each school to begin the work at once. 

The Westfield high school has recently purchased 
a number of valuable casts of distinguished persons 
for its clats room. 

Mr. Alfred C. Fatler has given to the grammar 
schools of Cambridge about 180 pictures, including 
etchinge, colored prints, etc. , of important historical 
and artistic subjects. 

At a recent meeting of the Beverly school board 
it was voted to supply the primary departments 
with clay and apparatus to encourage this branch 
of a primary education. 

The school committee of North Adams has 
elected Miss Ida M. Sweet and Miss Carrie Hab- 
bard as primary teachers. 

The Mechanics Association of Worcester has de- 
cided to establish classes in manual tiaining, not 
as yet to be dignified with the name of a school, 
but to form the basis of a school, with the object 
of instructing boys in the elements of trade, and 
to teach them indastrious habits, and how to use 
their hands. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A meeting of the public school teachers of Crar- 
ston was held recently, at which Supt. William A. 
Briggs of Oaklawn presided and gave the address 
of welcome. Prof. W. E. Wilson of the State 
Normal School was the first speaker, and gave a 
paper on the teaching of natural history in the in- 
termediate department of the public schools. H. 


S. Tarbell, superintendent of public echools of the | 


city of Providence, presented a paper upon geogra- 
phy. Thesubject of scientific temperance was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Alfred W. Chase of Newport. 
Commissioner Stockwell added that tobacco was 
as great a corse as the liquor traffic. M. W. 
Misener of Boston presented a paper on the teach- 
ing of music by the normal course method. Wm. 
P. Mudge, principal of the Auburn school, gave an 
interesting «xercise upon words that very often 
are mispronounced. Thomas B. Stockwell, com- 
missioner of public »choole, brought the subject of 
language before the teachers in a very forcible 
manner. The meeting was then dismissed by 
Superintendent Briggs. 

The Barnard Club of Providence bad a very 
pleasant meeting recently, presided over by Presi- 
dent George G. Church. Sixty members were pres- 
ent. President M. H. Buckham of the University 
of Vermont gave a thoughtful talk upon human 
life from the school master’s point of view. Dr. 
Henry Barnard, for whom the club was named, 
was present, and gave a brief address. The dis- 
cussien was thoroughly frank, earnest, and 
thoughtful. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Supt. Eugene H. Bouton of the Bridgeport 
schools inaugurated, April 21, a series of geograph- 
ical lectures for the pupils in the grammar grades. 
They are held at 4.30 p.m, and are illustrated 
with the stereopticon. Superintendent Bouton 
spoke upon London. The second lecture is to be 
by Prin. W. W. Porter, on ‘‘ America.’’ 

Supt. W. E. Hatch of New Bedford, Mass., 
recently read a paper before the Norwich Board of 
Trade upon the advantages of the municipal over 
the town school system. There is a question in 
Norwich of uniting the Central, Felis, Greenville, 
and West Side achool districts. At the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Trade Supt. N. L. Bishop and 
others will discuss this project. 

The lectures of the normal class of the Norwich 
Free Academy include among others President 
James MacAlister of Drexel Industrial [nstitute, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler on ‘“ Pedagegy”’ ; 
Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass., on 
** Modern School Reform’”’; Supt. W. A. Mowry 
of Salem, on *‘ The New England Town Meeting,’’ 
and Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich, on ‘School 
Management and Diecipline.’? Twenty four young 
ladies compose this year’s class. 

Mra. J. J. Wrynn has been teaching in the 
Colony School, Wallingford, this term. 

Miss M. E. Whetstine is among the teachers of 
the Oak Street School, Bridgeport. 


A MAN who has practiced medicine fur 40 years, 
ought to know salt from sugar; read what he says: 


TcLEDO, O , Jan, 10, 1887. 
Messrs. F. J. Cheney & Co. — Gentlemen: —I have 
been in the general practice of medicine for most 40 
years, and would say that in all my practice and ex- 
perience have never seen a preparation that I could 
prescribe with as much confidence of success as I 
can Hall’s Catarih Cure, manufactured by you. 
Have prescribed it a great many times, and its effect 
is wonderful. and would say in conclusion that I have 
yet to find a case of Catarrh that it would not cure, if 

they would take it according to directions. 
Yours truly. 
L. L. GORSUCH, M.D., 
Office 215 Summit St. 


We will give $100 for any case of Catarrh that can 
not be cured with Hall’s Catarrh Cure taken 


internally. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
se Sold by all Druggists, 75 cents. 


LOW RATES TO CHAUTAUQUA. 

Special arrangement has been made with the 
railways by which Chautanquans and other New 
Englandera who expect to visit Niagara and 
Chautauqua during the coming summer, may ob- 
tain greatly reduced rates. The summer schedules 
of lectures, concerte, and entertainments, are un- 
usually attractive, and the catalogue of instruction 
offers the widest range of study. Full information 
with regard to the special railway rates, board at 
Chautavqua, and other details, may be obtained 
upon application to W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Doctors disagree, They 
have-to. There are differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
best; there will be so long 
as knowledge is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are 
completely in accord, and 
that is the value of cod-liver 
oil in consumption and scro- 
fula, and many other condi- 
tions in which the loss of fat 
is involved. And cod-liver 
oil has its greatest usefulness 
in Scott's Emulsion, 

There is an_ interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 


Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oileall druggists everywhere do, gr. 
2 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 





May 14: Hartford County; Manchester, Conn. 
May 20: Eastern Conn. Assoc. ; Willimantic. 
May 27: Hampden County; Springfield, Mags. 
June 21-24: Missouri State Association; Pertle 


Springs. 
June 24-July 5: Missouri State Aesociation ; War- 
rensburg. 
June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Padacah. 
Jane 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 
June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 
Jaly 56-7: West Virginia Association. 
July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instroction; 
Narragansett Pier, R. 1. 
July 6-9: Southern Educational Aesoc. ; Atlanta. 
July 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; Springfield, 
Thankgiviog week. 
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And mail it to us. Our proposition to you is this ¢ 
Send us your name and address and 25 cents and we 
will mail you our MAGAZINE OF CURRENT History for 
ONE year (Monthly). It isa ‘* Review of Reviews.” 
It furnishes to the teacher or student or artisan the 
CURRENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD for the MONTH past, 
for a VERY SMALL SUM OF MONEY, Address, Current 


History, Rochester, ef 
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} LJOME STUDY + ~ 

i FOR TEACHERS. 

*? Thorough instruction given by mail. 

4 Our Review and Method Course 
» is liked best by teachers and those 
preparing to teach. ‘Tuition fora ten 

* weeks’ course, $2.50. Special discount 


i of 60 per cent. allowed first teachers 
joining in each locality. Send stamp 


+ 
+ 


for particulars. 

NoTE.— We had 50 students in 1889; 700 in 
60; nearly 2000 in ’91; and will have about 
4000 in ’92. Address 

American Cosrespendence College, 

So ansville, N. Y. 

We also teach Shorthand and Penman- 
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When you buy Flags you 
want the best. Government 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealers in the U. 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS 
& CO., Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Dealers in Military 
Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 


FLAGS. 


= FOR 
PLemorial Day 
EXERCISES 


on the 
AMERICAN FLAG. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. Price 20 CENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGg 


— 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications. 














Tithe Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Primer of English Etymology - - - Skeat Clarendon Press, Oxford $ 50 
The Test Pronouncer ° e - - Phyfe G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y¥ 50 
Pratt Portraits - - - - . Fuller e * ” 1 2 
Life of Georre Mason. 2vols. - - . Rowland “ “ se 8 00 
Tennyson’s Princess’ - ° ° ° - Wallace Macmillan & Co, ” 75 
The story of Dick —- ° : . - Parry " ” bi 1 00 
Plutarch’s Life of the Gracehi . - . Underbill as + sa 1 25 
History of Fpidemics in England - - - Creighton se se 6s 4 50 
Glimp+es of Heaven : - - - - Muobuell John Y. Huber Co, Louisville 1 00 
Gospel of the Holy S:irit - - - - Pratt A. D. F. Randolph, New York 1 00 
The Early Religion of Israel - - - - Robertson * “ 3 00 
Wings of Icarus (Poems). - - - - Spalding Roberts Bros, Boston 1 2 
Swallow Fights - - - ° a o Moulton v7 “ “ 1 25 
Sense and Sensibility - - - - . Austen ed * + 1 25 
Kindling Thoughts - - ° - - Channing G. H. Ellis, ny 1 25 
The Kansas Conflict - - - - - Robinson Harper & Bros, New York 2 00 
The Josiah of Lucky Valley - . - . Seeley a ” - 
Concerning All of Us - - . : - Higginson “ e * 1 00 
Col. Starbortle’s Client - : - - - Harte Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
A Sane Tunatie - . 7 e Burnham “ ri “ “ 50 
Sella and Other Poems - - - - - Bryant ss “ “ “ 15 
The Golden Guess”. - : - - Cheney Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Old Harbor Town - - - - - Watson G. W. Dillingham, New York 50 
InaSteamer Chair - - - - - Sharp Cassell Pub. Co, big 50 

26 Can thE WA a 
“The Library of American Literature #3 
manand Z.M, 
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It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. Hl 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON has removed from 


No. 3 East 14th Street to 59 Fifth Avenue, New| 


York City. Mr. Harrison has a host of friends 
among the teachers of the country, and will extend 
to them a hearty welcome at his new quarters, 
where they will find everything greatly improved. 
His adjustable book cover is the best device ever 
made to preserve books in school and library. 





IMPORTANT — When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 





— The Pansy for May is an attractive number. 
Two noteworthy articles are ‘‘About New York,’’ 
and the English Literatare paper, ‘‘ John Mil- 
ton.’’ The stories are bright, poems good, and the 
articles throughout such as will attract attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Cohble: ‘*‘ How are you getting on with your 
reading at the library? I see you go around there 
every day as regular as cluck-work.’’ Stone: “I 
am making fair progress, but I haven’t been in- 
troduced to her yet.’’— Brooklyn Life. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHIne SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





— Little things count : for instance, Ester. 
brook’s Pens. which will count 144 in each box 
The cust can scarcely count, as they are sold by 
the box at less than a cent apiece. 





— The man who has an umbrella does not lack 
for friends on a rainy day.— Somerville Journal, 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 





The Fast trains on The Union Pacific System 
now reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours 
abead of any and all competitors. If you are in 
no barry, take a slower route, but if you wish to 
get there a day in advance of any other line take 
Theo Unsion Pacific. 


THE SARATOGA MEETING. 


The time approaches rapidly when special ar- 
rangements should be made for entertainment 
at Saratoga Spring for the meeting of the National 
Educational Association. The local committee 
under the efficient leadership of Superintendent 
Jones of Saratoga, are doing good service in provid- 
ing entertainment for guests. The comfort and 
enjoyment of these annual occasions depends very 
mach upon the For many years 
Congress Hall, of which H. S. Clement, Eeq., is 
the energetic and popular manager, has been the 
headquarters of the National Educational Associ- 
tion and of the New York State Association when 
the meetings bave been held in Saratoga. We are 
glad to know that this hotel id to be the headquar- 
ters of New York State Teachers’ Association, 
July 7,8 and 9, and of the Na‘ional Teachers’ 
Association of the U. 8., Jaly 12, 13, 14, and 15 
1892. The rates to members of both Associations : 
One in a room, $3 00 per day; two persons ina 
room, $2 50 each per day. The hotel accommo 
dates 1UU0 guests, and its broad piazzas and commo- 
dious parlors afford ample oppor unities for social 
intercourse and conference, which are among the 
most valuable benefits of these annual educational 
gatber ngs. The Maesachose'ts educators will have 
their headquarters at Congress Hall, and persons 
desiring rooms should apply either to H. S. Clem- 
ent, Manager, at Saratoga Springs, or to William 
E. Sheldos, State Mavcager of the N. E. A., at 3 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT MASSACHUSETTS 
REPORTS. 


FOR SALE. 

1. Aset of Massachusetts 4gricultural 
Reports, from Vol. I, 1853 to 1877, inclu- 
sive; also duplicates of the same of 2d, 3d, 
4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 12th reports; also 
the transactions from 1848 to 1853. The 
above books are of great value to some 
agvicultural college or school. They will 
be sold at a low price. 

2. A set of the annual reports of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, from 
1st report in 1838 to 51st in 1887; also 
duplicates of the same from 20ih to 30th 
report inclusive, from 32d to 38th inelu- 
sive, and the 40th and 41st Reports. Com- 
plete sets are rare, and of much value to 
libraries, public and private. 

For particulars address 

Witiiam E. SHEcpon, 





3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


— The May number of the Forum is worthy of 
special mention, because of the unusual variety of 
its contents. It opens with a discussion of the sil- 


ver craze and present danger, by Hon. Michael D. 
Harter of Ohio. who writes on ‘‘ The Blight of 
Our Commerce.”” Mr. J.C. Hemphill, editor of 
the Charlestown News and Courier, has a suggestive 
paper on ‘‘ The Loss of Southern Statesmansbip.’’ 
Mr. 8. C. T. Dodd has an article on ‘’ Ten Years 
of the Standard Oil Trust.’’ President Timothy 
Dwight writes a thoughtfal article on ‘‘ The True 
Parpoee of the Higher Education,’’ and Mr. D. 
R. Wilkie of the Imperial Bank of Canada, dis- 
cusses banking systems, wherein he explains the 
elasticity of the Canadian system. Mr. E. L 
Godkin has an easay on *' I[dleness and Immoralitv,”’ 
in which he ehows that the rise of the idle class 
under modern industrial conditions has a distinct 
tendency towards immorality; on the other hand, 
Col. Carroll D. Wright, chief of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, priuts the results of his investiga- 
tions, which shows that factory life has not in- 
creased immorality. Bishop Potter writes of the 
‘* Significance of the American Cathedral’’; Mr. 
Edward Atkinson demonstrates that we have yet 
“Ineslealable Room for Immigrants.’’ Mr. E. 
P. North in an article on ** Ocean ‘I'raffic by the 
Erie Canal,’’ shows how it conld be made to carry 
ocean steamships to the Great Lakes. Mr. Ulysses 
D, Eddy, an exporter, writes an article on ‘* My 
Business Partner, the Government.’’ Miss Lucy 
P. Salmon, professor of history at Vassar College, 
contributes the results of an exhaustive study of 
the Woman’s Exchange. ‘' The Development of 
Music in America,’’ is by Mr. Anton Seidl, the 
great orchestra director. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copies, 50 cents. New York: Union Sq. 
The Foram Pablishing Co. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for May opens with the 
bright and entertaining correspondence of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and H. D. Thoreau. The letters 


are edited by Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Concord, and 
give characteristic glimpses c* the life, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, of the two friends during 
‘*the ‘ Dial’ period,’’—in other words, 1843. A 
companion-piece to these letters is the Roman 
Journals of Severn, the friend of Keats, which 
give quite a picture of the events preceding the 
tall ot Papal Rome. There papers are edited by 
William Sharp. Harriet W. Preston and Lonis: 
Dodge contribate the first of a series of articles on 
**Private Life in Ancient Rome,’’ and Mr. Craw- 
ford continues his I:alian serial, ‘‘ Don Orsino.”’ 
The short story of the number, with the old title 
‘A Cathedral Conrtship,’’ is furnished by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Two unsigned articles will at- 
tract attention for their clearness, the firat ‘‘A 
Piea for Seriousness,’’ the second ‘* The Slaying of 
the Gerrymander,’’ a keen thrust at this political 
monster. Two papers remain: Prof. J. J. Green- 
ough's article, ‘‘ The Present Requirements for 
Admission to Harvard College,’’ and David 
Dodge’s semi-historical view of ‘‘ Home Scenes at 
the Fall of the Confederacy.’’? Other brief pa- 
pers, poetry, and reviews, including of course a 
criticism of Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘ David Grieve,’’ and 
Hardy’s “ Tess of the D’ Ubervilles,’”’ complete a 
strong number of this standard magazine Price, 
$4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, & Co. 


— Th Popular Science Monthly for May opens 
with Mr. W. H. Hudson’s valuable paper on 


“* Herbert Spencer and the Synthetic Philosophy.”’ 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. Spencer’s private secretary, 
traces the development of his philosophic thought. 
and points out the true relation between his work 
and that of Darwio. A copiously illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘‘Cave Dwellings of Men”’ is contributed 
by Mr. W. H. Larrabee. It relates to the ancient 
cave dwellings of America and the Old World, and 
describes also the way in which modern troglodytes 
are living in several parts of Europe to-day. Mr 
David Dwight Wella illustrates ‘Evolution in 
Folk Lore.’’ Prof. Frederick Starr tella what 
facilities there are for ‘* Anthropological Work in 
Karope.’’ Ia other departments of science are 
‘* The Limitations of the Healing Art,’’ by Dr. H 
Nothnagle; ‘‘Why We Should Teach Geology,’’ 
by Prof. A. S. Packard, who says, geology in ite 
broadest scope should be taught in our echools and 
colleges, and for at least twelve good reasons; ap 
illostrated paper on “ Dendrites,’’ a curious tree- 
like formatien in rocks, by Stanislas Meunier; 
and one of Grant Allen’s papers, on “ A Desert 
Fruit,’ namely, the prickly pear. The papér in 











- OUR GREAT FOUNTAIN PEN OFFERS! 





We have made arrangements with the manufacturers of the “QuEEN ” and “ FRANKLIN ” 
can offer either one of these Pens to any subscriber of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon who will 





Fountain Pens whereby we 
send us one new subscrip- 


$n 


© ordinary pj 
And something en. 
better. t Means Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pelletg 
aisen Tre the smallest 
and the best; the easiest 
to take and the easii 
in the way they act, 
Wonderful! thingg— 
Seve tiny, sugar-coated 
ellets. _they put an 
end to Sick and Bilioug 
Headaches, Constipation 
Indigestion, Dizziness. 
Bilious Attacks—alj thé 
derangements of liver, stomach and bowels, 
Mildly and gently, but thoroughly and effac. 
tively, they cleanse, renovate and regulate 
the entire One little Pellet for a 
gentle laxative—three for a cathartic. 
They're the best Liver Pill ever made 
pared vegetable, perfectly harmless — and 
pest pill you can buy, for they'r, 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or your 
money is returned. It’s a plan peculiar to 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines. You pay only for 
the good Zee ge. Can you ask more? 
Something , that pays the dealer better 
may be offered as “just as good.” Perhaps 
it is, for him—but it can’t be, for you, 
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‘* Science and Fine Art,’”’by Emil Da Bois Rey- 
mond, is concluded, as is the one on “ Bad Air and 
Bad Health, by Harold Wager and Auberon Her. 
bert. A sketch and portrait of Alecsindro Volts 
the discoverer of voltaic electricity, are given, ane 
many interesting topics are briefly presented ip 
the departments. New York: D Appleton & 
Co. 50 cente a number; $5.00 a year. 


— Scribner's Magazine for May has a very strik- 
ing frontispiece, entitled ‘* Unter den Linden,’ by 
F. Stahl. The articles are as follows: ‘The 


Children of the Poor,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, in the 
series on ‘‘ The Poor in Great Cities,— illustrated; 
** The Reflections of a Married Man,’’—Chapters 
VIL-VIIL., by Robert Grant; ‘‘ Rapid Transit in 
Cities,’’ by Thomas Curtis Clarke.  ‘‘ Mirrored 
Music, a poem, by Charles Henry Liiders; ‘Vater 
den Linden.” by Paul Lindau; ‘ Tne Wrecker,” 
Chapter XXII, by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osborne; ‘Sea and Land,’’ by N. §, 
Shaler; “Ia Egypt,’’ by Benjamin Paul Blood; 
‘* Paris Theatres and Concerts,’’ —1V. Theatre. 
going Habits, The Café Chantant, Symphony Core 
certs and Criticism, by W. F. Apthorp; ‘France 
Adorée,’? by Ida M. Tarbell; and “ Historic Mo- 
ments: The Firat News Message by Telegraph,” 
by John W. Kirk. In the point of view depart 
ment the editor discusses several timely topice. 
Price, $300 a year; single copier, 25 cents. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Son. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal is rich in song and 
story. The number opens with ‘‘A Day in Putti’s 
Ca.tle,’’? written by Florence Wilson, who de- 
scribes minutely the daily life at Craig-y-Nos. 
This article is illastrated by drawings and engrav- 
ings taken from photographs made by Madame 
Patti. Mrs. John Wanamaker gives a paper on 
** The Patient Work of Motherhood’’; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone contributes her second article, 
‘* Hints from a Mother’s Life,’’ and Mss V. S'usrt 
Mosby farnishes a sketeb, with portrait of Mrs. 
ex-Senator Iogalls. Mrs. Alice Freeman !’alwer, 
ex-President of Wellesley College, is also sketched. 
['wo short stories, ‘A Modern Martyr,’’ by Madl- 
ine S. Bridges, and “‘A Privileged P+reon,”’ by 
Caroline Atwater Mason, provide good fiction, aud 
the poetry is by Fiavel Sectt Mines, Mary Aine 
de Vere, and Clifford Trembly. Mrs Beecher cov 
tinues her reminiscences of her husband. D:. 
Talmage, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mra [ sttome, 
Miss Scovil, Mies Parloa, Miss Hooper, Ruth Ash- 
more, Foster Coates, and Eben E. RB xford fill 
their departments with interesting and instractive 
matter. The May Journal is more than usually 
attractive. Philadelphia: The Cartis Pab. Vo 
Price, $1.00 a year; single numbers, 10 cents. 


— The St. Nicholas opens its May number wih 
a pleasing frontispiece, ‘* The Little Candy-Seller, 
evgraved from a photograph of the paintiog by 
Fould. This is accompanied by the story, ' 
French, by Hermine H. Merriam. “ Prebistor'¢ 
Photography,’”’ by Tador Jenks, shows that «v” 
in the good old times the amateur had his troubles 





DON’T WEARSTIFF 
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tion to the JOURNAL at $2.50, and 15 cents extra to pay postage, etc., on the pen, which will be sent i i - es 
unless otherwise directed. . - oy ee oe ped ial 
We have tested these pens, and have no hesitancy in saying that they are, in our judgment, the most satisfactory pens LONG WAIST 
we have ever seen. They have the most perfect flow of ink, and the first and last drop can be used without flooding. - 
—a rare excellence. They require no shaking to start the flow, but as soon as the pen touches the paper the ink is CHILDREN, 
ready at the point. The pen is of the best quality of 14-carat gold, and the holders are handsomely made in the best MISSES, 
approved styles. Price, $2.50. LADIES. 
. REMEMBER OUR OFFERS. Made in | 
1. One new subscriber at $2.50, and 15 cents additional, 2. The Fournal of Education, one year $2.50, and one FAST BLACK, \ 
secures one of these pens /ree. Fountain Pen $2.50, both for $3.50. ne Se 
Clamp Buckle at hip, 


We send the Pens by Registered Mail. Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Send for circular. i 
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when he tried to make pictures. Among other 
contributors to the number are Nora Perry, Chas. 
F. Lummis, Amos R. Wells, Laura E. Richards, 
Endora S. Bumetead, and Brander Matthews. 
New York: The Century Co. 


— Harper’s Weekly is indeed a journal of civil- 
ization, and the leading illustrated journal of the 


pation. It is ably edited by one of our most dis- 
tinguished American scholars, Geo. Wm. Cartis; 
its illustrations are finely executed by the New 
York Photo-Electrotype Co., Henry C. Jones, 
proprietor, and its subject matter ie always inter- 
esting and instructive. $4.00 per annum; 10 cts. 


per copy. . 


— Wide Awake greets the children with a charm- 
ing May number. It contains a stirring account 


of Mediwval Strongholds, poems, stories, and pict- 
ures of Maytime and Dacoration Day. Two new 
serials will begin in the next number. Boston: 
D Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
239 Fifth Ave. 

Germania; terms, $200 a year. Manchester, N. 
H.: P. O. Box 151. 

The Eclectic, for May; terms, $500 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Pausy. for May; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co 

The American Naturalist, for April; terms, $4 00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 

Wide Awake. for May; terms, $2.40 a year. Bos 
ton: D. Lothrop Co 

The Educational Review, for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Treasury, for May; terms, $250a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 

Our Day, for May; terms, $250 a year. Boston: 
Our Day Pub Co. 

The Catholic World, for May; terms, $4 00 a year. 
New York: 120 W. 60th St. 

Education, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. Boston: 
50 Bromfield St. 

Sbhakespeariana, for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub‘ Co. 

Entertainment, for Aprii; terms, $1,00 a year. 
Chieago: The Entertainment Bureau. 

The Overland Monthly, for May; terms, $300 a 
year. San Francisco: Overland Pub. Co 

Scribner’s Magazine, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Pub lishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications oq Beare Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on oe 

‘her. and Foreign Dookestler 

Importer, Publisher. a » 

we 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Pn you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S51 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL| 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW VORK. 


eae 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Iplomas 


4| Engraved, New and special designs to order, 
} ones , hed pas pi amas &. 
Stock a o any school. Diplomas fila. 
Plates of poriaits, butidinde etc, ready for the sinker, cited 
omen ee bdlograpb, or from pen-and-ink ae 
Resolutions testinonials, memorials, engrossed and i!lamina 
we refer tothe Board of Educdlion, City of Queage, whose work we do. >a 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO. 


Geachers’ clgencies. 


| CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. WY. 


3 Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 















































Teachers Wanted: 


O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The NE. Bureau of Education 


Has a cali for a ‘theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering”? Itis a desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 
apply to 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston 








EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. "1, ¥*rqnoy 


Audersen’s Elistories and Hist’] Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English 
Kellogg’s Rheteric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRBS. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. a . re meng en Patnk 7 doen noi 

1. Standard Aritb. Course. t) 
2. Union Arith. Course, mbining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and uspeuemeter. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books whick you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exc 6 for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
18 AND 77 WABASH AvsE., CHICAGO, ILL 


PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
THE LM »s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
Bat complete histo: , adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more invi book one cannot con- 
fa penwr-and type ot the Fery poet, and ts Mlagerntfons 
° 
wuberons ond ps excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York- 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archzxology, History, 
Architecture a nd Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for ——— 
ana Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 














__ Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and ss Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. — 


M485: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further teeny y at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Str ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal 


[yj Assacuvsnrrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Ser we a sexes. AT WORCESTER 
particulars, ress 
E. H. RvussELL, Princ!pal. 


Stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


RMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Se Don sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


_ NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
— Ladies only. r catal es, address the 
D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


es address 
pun. catalogs I. G. Q@uesxorven. Prineival. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA MCKEE, Principat. 
Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca- 
































demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory | 


Course for best Eastern Colleges Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights.’ Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 








New Bedferd, Mass. 


per year. 
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__ Geachers’ Agencies. 





CAN YOU keep up your record ? is the question that is oftenest asked us now, when application is made for 
teachers, Here for instance, is a letter dated May 2 from Principal Dominick of Walden, calling 

for three teachers and eaying, “ Can you send us the names of teachers as good as Misses Wood, Tamlin, Clarke, 
and Taylor?” Of couree we cannot always equal our past record. Now and then we are able to say to a school, 
This is the chance of a generation; jump for this teacher, for you will never again get her equal.” We have 
certainly made some remarkably good hits, where ) Pp 80 rare a combination was not likely again to 
the elements of exact fitness were so many that KEE U occur. Of course if a school that has picked up 
one of these diamonds at the price of graphite writes the next year for another, we have to say, *‘O no, those finds 
are rare. We will get you a good teacher, all your money pays for. but don’t expect another phenomenon,” It is 
a curious fact that we may furnish a school board with twenty superior teachers and they take it as a matter of 
course, when if the twenty-first proves a bit weak somewhere, they cry out: ‘‘Just what you might expect of an 


Agency!” We have epoiled some school boards by giving them too good teachers for the 
money, but most of them say, “ You keep up..... : Cdecvcseseocs. 6560 eect ebd bes ode coedserecces YOUR RECORD 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


NEW H NDBOOK of the School and College Burean of Elmhurst 
A A (Chicago). Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, and 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of thecountry. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent,and not ‘ hearsay ” 
or “haphazard.” It is of value to every ambitious teacher. C. J. ALBERT, Megr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


FOR FALL VACANCIES. We want geveral Grammar and 
Teachers Wanted Primary teachers who are now teaching in Mass., and who can 

be visited by superintendents; salaries from $400 to $700. Two 
High School Principals who will change for $1000 and $750; must be teaching in Mass. A man as man- 
ager of Commercial Department of New England City High School, $1400; a man as teacher of Violin and 
Orchestra, leader for a western college. Several women for Vocal and Instrumental Music in western 
colleges. Teacher of Drawing (Cooper Institute graduate pacettes) for N. E. Academy. Native French 
teacher (man) for private school, New York. Teacher of Electrical Engineering for western college. 
Send for circulars. THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 110 Tremont St.,; Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Fpnce,/8 Union Square,);106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson ey So.fprin St.,/48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALB AN TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa 7 pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., \ Pronre ARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form HARLAN P. FRENCH, oprs. % State Street, Albany. New York. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 
Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; A $1500 -$1800; ete, 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, llento WwW n, Business trans- 


acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. Il. B. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. Pp a. 
































Ragstern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for 
good positions and good salaries. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
F | R S T- C L A T For the present we do not charge 
a registration fee, therefore we 


cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 


good position. Send stamp To pAy for blank 
Ww. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
[Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth 8t, NEwYorRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ut ine whan’ Eoaueest (“°° CyB, RUGGLES & CO, Parson ee? 
an increased sa , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamps. | BUREAU. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M. 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. | Estab. 1885. 

















New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calis for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 
Dr. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of Dear Sir: —I shall be glad, 


first assistant in the State St. High School at Hackep- | as opportunity offers, to re- 
sack, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. Salary, | commend your Agency to 
$750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly | my friends and pupils. 

d assistance. (Prof.) W. A. CLARK. 
ee See oe M. ALICE SNODGRASS. 


Nat’l Normal Univ’y, 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’92. Lebanon, O. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
services rendered HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


. The National League of 
State Teachers Bureaus. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 
PAL. hme Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 
Ay os ACHE RS St Re Ne Lf you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
6! tak, BUREAUS” at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 
WYSE nate = \"\ NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 

Sh TL iowa - cA) Send for New Illustrated Circular. — — ay * of State 
Baath Lerrrrneeyy “ape cea e Ee PLU DES MUINES 1OW Ae” 
oc (Central Office.) 
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Managers to 
REGISTER TO-DAY. 


: 4 hichceeiaaeh : Al oe a 
Teachers Wanted, § Eve rv: D av: WE 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of| @ Ys Yew ANT 
the United States. Write and learn about the won-| @ ® e 

derful success of our well tried 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


Capable teachers, both men and women for tions 
in all states, grades of work and atall salaries. Our 





new forms now ready and business for September '?2 
commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 


of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
you a yoqener i your school? Will you be our 


‘local agents and members. Circulars and applica 

tion blank free. Agents wanted ings me, Ai] a Wy Ou RDUCA- 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU TION BUREAU . KELLOGG, Menager, 2° 
tf 147 THROoP St, CHICAGO, ILL. ’ | Ginou' Place, New York. Kebebushed 1Sse- 


{ stadia inicio on 
[ NCREASED SALARIES are obtained tare ~. Woe tbe, bent paid mp gearese 
Manager TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School says: #6 Bromfield St., Boston. 
“Jt gives me extreme satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 











England to all ps ing A There is no need of any good teacher being without a position as long as 
Mr. Goeulding conducts Association. In his hands every loacher may expect to obtain the position for 
witeh som petent. 


ae 
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Epoch Mapslllustrating American History 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D. Oblong quarto, limp cloth. 60 cents net, 


LIST OF MAPS: —1. Physical Features of the United States. 2. North America; 1650 3. English Colo 
pies; 1700. 4. North America; 1760. 5. English Colonies; 1763-1775, 6. The United States ; 1783. 7. 
Territorlal Growth of the United States of America; 1783-1866. 8. Status of Slavery in the U. 8; 1775- 
1865. 9. The United States; March 4, 1801. 10. The United States; March 4, 1825. 14. Territorial Con- 
troversies Settled by the United States; 1840-1850. 12. The United States; March 4, 1855, 13. The 
United States; July 4, 1861. 14. The United States; March 4, 1891. 


“Every student and teacher must be thankful to| ‘In drawing these maps Professor Hart has based 


‘ his conelusions absolutely and entirely upon docu 
Professor Hart for his ‘Epoch Maps’ They bear mentary evidences. Thus he has secured the onl 


witness to an immense amount of well-directed re-| satisfactory working basis, the only one of whic 
search among the sources.’’— Nation (N. Y.). |any one can be sure. There are few teachers of 
_, | Americanshistory who will not find their ideas of our 
“ The plan of the atlas is excellent. It merits wide  }jstorieal geography greatly clarified by a careful 
attention.’’—Zducational Review (N. Y.). study of these maps.’’--Journal of Education 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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" Prospectus & \ntroductory Prices EDUCATIONAL IN METHOD 















A Wonderful Success! 


THOUSANDS USED Frank H. Halls Arithmetic Reader, by mail 22 cts. 


THROUGHOUT Prepared for second grade work. It is one of the best means for teaching 
THE | achild to get thought from print, It gives him a vocabulary for expressing 

: | ideas of number work. It gives readiness in the use of arithmetical lan- 
UNITED STATES. guage. It gives readiness in the fundamental operations, which is invalu- 





able in the whole course of mathematics. It affords drill in the exact 
meaning and use of arithmetical phrases. It affords driil in words, numbers, and their various ways 
of combination. 1t avoids “drag” in recitations, and incomplete and uncertain statements. The 
questions and answers are admirable and cover well the subject. It contains a large amount of 
“sight work.” The “slate work” is a good means for drill, not only in number, but also in 
language work. 

This READER has just been adopted for use in the schools of Washington, D.C, and Wilming- 
ton, Del. It is used in many of the best towns in Nebraska, Kansas, Lowa, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and in some places in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massachu- 


seits, Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
{Mention this Journal.]} 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

Four Hundred Students, C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presimpenr, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

car Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HENRY L SUUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


SHORTHAND. snouiasinay it we tome. AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the IN ONE PIECE, 


superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: | Py 
** No other system caters for the school like this one, Ne joints om outside te come apart. Pits any 











Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in book from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. 
schools for, the the parents of children wijl demand it.’ Price per 100, $160 net, postpaid. 
“The Manual of Phonography,” 40 cents Send for sample. 


Take Lessons. Metr: politan Schoo! of Isaac|Pitman| W- BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17tu Street. 59 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., New York. | 0% 2 kinds, 


An Entirely Vez and Revised Edition | 


from New Plates. 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Compendious Manual 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis 


OF 
C. W. ELIOT anv F. H. STORER, 
As Revised by W. R. NicHOLS. 
SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
NEWLY REVISED BY 
W. B. LENDSAY, A.B., B.S., 


Prof. of Chemistry in Dickinson College, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


28 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. Special 
terms to Teachers. 








KiMDERGARTEN 
NEWS 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
OnLy 25 CenTsA YEAR 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE LIES IN THE CHILDREN 
TR 0 IES * SKEW DLL © TE © DE © OED 6 ae 


Poputar Magazine 


For EVERYONE INTERESTED IN CHILD LiFe. 
IT ADVOCATES THE FREE KINDERGARTEN 
AS A PHILANTHROPY AND AS THE FOUNDA- 

TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

IT TELLS WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN DOES 

FOR CHILDREN AND WHY YOU SHOULD BE 

INTERESTED, 


You Wish to Learn of the Kindergarten, 


|F 9 Want to Start a Kindergarten, or 
’ 














Keep in Touch with the Movement— 
READ THE NEWS. 


Prevention, not Reform—The Kindergarten, not 
the Prison—Is True Philanthropy. 


The Kindergarten News, Buffalo, N.Y. 
SERS © LY © RO ny ED 8 OT > GD © CD O 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(3ee advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 




















EW COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 4 & “inate 


Comprising Questions and Answers on all Common School Studies 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price for the present is Q) 


Address New England Publishing Co., s B1L.O 


By mail, 
10 cents extra, 
Street, Boston, Vass. 


of boys and girls have acquired 
the art of desiguing by bome stud 
from the GEOMKETRIGRAPH boo 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 





25 cents postal note, Lf 
W. B. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 





MISS ARNOLD’S SEWING CARDS. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 
Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, have found a place in every en- 
lightened schoolroom. The Sewing Cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and impress the facts learned 
through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow the intelligent ob- 


servation of the natural objects. 





Naw York Office and Salesroom. 22 Clinton Hall Astor Place, N. Y. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being 4 inches by 5} 
and numbered according to the scheme given in our catalogue. They are sold in boxes each containing fifty cards. 
No. 1 box has in it fifty cards of the same kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty designs. We will also sell 
smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 

We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, to take the place of 
the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded as necessary in kindergarten practice. ’ 
about three hundreds yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, purple, green, orange, and gray. We will send a 
sample of the cards and cotton to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, if the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is mentioned. 

Price of box No. 1, 35c-; of No. 2, 40c.; postage for either box, roc. Cards by the dozen are 12c.; postage, 2 cts. y 


MILTON RRADERY CO.. Springfield. Mass. | 


It is on spools containing 





School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Children’s School Songs for Primary Classes - 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of \3s 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per doz., not 
repaid. First Steps in Song Reading. A manual 
or primary classes and private teaching: 30 cts 
postpaid ; $3 00 per doz , not prepaid. Song Manual. 
k1; by L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiled for 

primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Song Manual. Book 2; by L. O. Emerson A very 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary age. 
40 cts. ; $4 20 per doz., not prepaid. 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS 
Song Manual, Book 38; by L. O. Emerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts.; $4 s0 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with part songs, glees, 
ete. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

United Voices, by L. O. Emerson’ Bright schon) 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $480 per doz, not 
prepaid. 

Send for circular and Catalogue of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
OC. H. DITSON & ©0., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





PREPARE FOR YOUR 


" RECEPTION DAY” 


By sending $4.40 for the 6 Nos, of our new series 
of fresh, original dialogues. recitations, declamation 
called RECEPTION DAy, 30 cents a No.; Teachers’ 
price, 27 cts. each, postpaid. 


WHAT EACH NUMBER CONTAINS: 


No. I. No. 4. 
22 Dialogues. 9 Class Exercises. 
29 Recitations. 8 Dialogues. 
14 Declamations. 21 Recitations. 
17 Primary Pieces. 23 Declamations. 


1 
| 
No. 2. | No. 5. 
29 Recitations. | B Die 
be peeemeNens. | 16 Declamations. 
alogues. i 
2 Primary Pieces. 36 Recitations. 
3 Class ercises. | No. 6. 
7 Class Exercises 
No. 3. | 6 Dialogues. 
18 Declamations. 6 Declamations. 
21 Recitations. 41 Recitations. 
22 Dialogues. 15 Primary Pieces. 
3 Class Exercises. | 4 Songs. 


Not sold by booksellers, who will try to substitute 
others not so good. Send direct to the publishers io 
stamps or postal notes. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., NewYork and Chicago. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., La Crosse. Wis. X 387. 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Agents for 


DARKNESS »° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

Rescve work ‘Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 
@ remarkable illustrations from flash-light photographs of reai 
life. 5,000 more Agents Wanted,—Mep and Women. 
200 a month. (7 Experience and capital not‘hecessary for We 
Alland Give Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 

, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 

















ANY OF OUR READERS would like 

to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 

ing the Journal of Education 

and American Teacher at their 

Normal Institute, this Summer, they 

should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly taken. 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 


Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatest Preacher. 


WN By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
S Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
> Bes $|.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
~ . and territory assigned on 
Ses ipt of 25 cents. Now 


SS recei 
tredy. Ee B. TREAT, Publisher, N.¥- 









GENTS 22" 100 PER CEAT and win $748CAS Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medic ines. 
Samnle free. Territory. Dr. Reideman. 2< B’wav.N 











WoO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure & 
vears subseription free- 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Ward's Nattral Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 











